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Tuk STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all tuxes upon industry and the products of 
‘ndustry, and the taking, by taxation upon 
land values ivrespective of improvements, of 
the unnual rental value of all those various 
formns of natural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Land. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold that to tax lund values to thelr 
full amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
whieb all living men have au equal right of 
use; thatit will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural opportunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them to others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
+o each the full reward of his labor; and that 
us u result involuatary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the vreed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 


“poverty will ve swept away. 


nme’ 


THE GOVERNOR'S VETO. 
The Saxton ballot bill 
by Governor Hill. 
Ithad a narrow escape last week, As 
vriginally drawn the bill provided that no 
ballot should be deposited in the ballot 
box unless it contained the indorsement of 
the ballot clerks, When the bill was un- 
der consideration before the judiciary 
committee of the house, of which Mr. 
Saxton is chairman, it was objected that 
by means of the indorsement a veter’s 
ballot might be afterwards identified. To 
meet this objection the plan of one of the 
western states was adopted, whereby it 
was required that every ballot) should 
have a stub, that the indorsement of 
the ballot clerks should be upon the stub, 
and that when the ballot was identified 
us official and just before being deposited, 
the stub should be torn off and thrown 
away. But in making the amendment 
the original provision that no ballot not 
containing the indorsement of the ballot 
clerks should be deposited, was accident- 
ally overlooked, and the bill went to the 
vovernor ina form that made it) incon- 
inoperative. Governor 
Hill, who was on the alert for defects, 
was not slow to discover this error. He 
was under a “machine necessity” of veto- 
ing the bill, but was at the same time 
unxious to avoid i veto upon the merits 
of the measure, and the serious defect re- 
ferred to afforded him the opportunity he 
most desired. Accordingly he began the 
preparation of a veto message, but 
some one in his office was indiscreet 
enough to tell some one out of the 
ottice of the grounds of the veto, 
und Mr. Saxton being advised — of 
the defeet, recalled the bill. After some 


has been vetoed 


both houses, the error was rectified and 
the bill returned to Governor Hill, Had 
it been vetoed for such a defect, the gover- 
nor would have escaped all responsibility 
for the defeat of ballot reform this year. 
As it is, though ballot reform: is defeated 
the responsibility is not upon the friends 
of the Saxton bill, but upon the governor, 

In endeavoring to justify his veto of 
the bill, Governor Hill speaks of “the 
reckless haste with which it was origin- 
ly rushed through both houses, without 
listening to sugvestions, criticisms or 
amendments presented by the minority, 
with the evident intention that the bill 
should not be approved.” 

Whether or not machine republicans, 
though opposed to the bill, were willing 
to join in passing it because they knew 
the chief machine democrat would be 
torced to veto it or kill his own machine 
as well us theirs, is of uo moment. If 
this is what the governor and his friends 
mean by charging the republicans with 
trying to put him “into a hole,” they 
ave probably right; but it isa hole which 
he might have kept out of by disappoint- 























offer him a good bill, though they wanted 








NEW YORK, 
It is queer conduct for the 


‘nto a hole,” when what they did was to 


a bud one or none at all, on the chance 
that he would veto it and thus give them 
wt once the credit of trying to reform an 
abuse and the advantage of a continuance 
of theabuse. Assuming this to have been 
the object of the republicans, Governor 
Hill has proved that they were not mis- 
tuken in their man when they took it) for 
granted that of the two evils of signing a 
bill that would destroy political machines 
or by a veto taking: upon himself the 
stigma of preventing reform, he would 
choose the latter as the less. 

That the bill was rushed through with 
reckless haste is not true. Nor is tt true 
that suggestions, criticisms and amend- 
ments proposed by the minority were not 
listened to. The bill was before the 
judiciary committee of the house for 
months. Several hearings were had, at 
Which any one who favored or opposed 
the bill, or had any suggestions to offer, 
was listened to. Among those who so 
appeared was Mr. Cochran, Governor Hill’s 
principal supporter in this city, who con- 
ferred with the governor before address- 
ing the committee, und spoke in behalf 
of the governor's views when he = ad- 
dressed it. So far fron making sugyes- 
tions, or proposing amendments, Mr. 
Cochran coaofined himself to an elaborate 
attempt to show that no reform = was 
necessary, a pretense that the governor 
contradicts when in his message he says 
“the evils which this bill pretends to 
remedy ure startling, widespread and 
dangerous beyond all others) which 
threaten our government.” When the 
bill, after being amended to meet all rea- 
sonable objections that had been made, 
came before the house, the minority 
offered no suggestions, nor criticisms, nor 
amendments which did not go to the 
heart of the measure. 

The governor now points out several 
provisions of the bill which he regards as 
defects. If they are defects, and he had 
really favored the essential features of 
the reform, it would have been easy to 
point then: out and veto because of 
them. [no that case the defects could 
have been cured and the measure made a 
liuw at this session, But it is not on ae- 
count of these defects he vetoes the 
bill, He does it) because its official 
ballot feature is objectionable to him; 
and that is objectionable to him because 
by securing secrecy it would prevent brib- 
ery and intimidation, and by abolishing 
the stock in trade of party machines it 
would free political parties from the dom- 
ination of bosses and elections from the 
mysterious influence of “deals,” 


Of course Governor Hill does not give 
expression to these reasons for his veto. 

His first expressed objection is thaf 
“eitizens should never surrender the 
right to bring with them to the polls 
their own ballots, and see that thev are 
properly deposited in the box.” It would 
be as sensible to demand for them the 
right to bring their own ballot boxes, for 
hallot boxes are no more a necessary 
part of the machinery of elections than 
hallots. 

Another objection is that if no nomina- 
tions were made no election could be held, 
How easy it will be to catch larks when 
the skies fall! [f nobody is voted for no- 
body will be elected; and it is just as 
probable that no citizen will vote at an 
election as that fifty in a local division 
oy five hundred in the whole state will 
wot be found willing to make nomina- 
tions, 

The governor is unalterably opposed to 
any system of elections which will pre- 


ing the republicans with his gubernatorial 

signature, 
chief magistrate of a great state to scold 
his partisan enemies for trying to put him 








closing of the polls, 















vent the people from voting for any per- 
son up to the very last moment before the 
This is intended as a 
criticism of that part of the bill which 
requires nominations to be made a eertain 
number of days before election; but it 
is equally applicable as a criticism 
of) registry laws, under which no 
one can vote unless he has been reg- 
istered for a certain number of days be-, 
fore election, We may expect a message 
from the governor next. winter recom- 
mending a repeal of the registry election 
laws on the ground that any system of 
elections which prevents the people from 
voting up to the very last moment before 
the elosing of the polls violates an inher- 
ent right under our free institutions. 

A new and exceedingly unique objec- 
tion is that the bill violates the constitu- 
tional rightof acitizen to vote ‘ta ballot 
contiining the names and only the 
names” of those for whom he desires to 
vote. The authority forthis objection is 
found in that provision of the constitu- 
tion which requires that all elections 
shall be by ballot. ‘This the governor con- 
strues to mean that all elections shall be 
by the kind of ballot in use at 
the time of the adoption of the cou- 
stitution, which contained the names of 
the persons for whom the elector 
intended to vote. ‘According (0 this 
bill,” says the governor, “the ballot must 
contain the names of all the candidates 
for whom the elector does not desire to 
vote,” and therefore, though it must also 
contain the names of all the candidates 
for whom he does desire to vote, the vov- 
ernor thinks it unconstitutional.  Ac- 
cording to such reasoning we are 
now voting ino an unconstitutional 
way. When the constitution provided 
that all elections should be by ballot, bal- 
lots were printed on paper of different 
colors, and in type of different kinds, and 
hore distinguishing Jegends in’ great va- 
riety; but our laws now require them to 
be printed on paper of the same color 
and in vniform type and without any dis- 
tinguishing mark, Governor Fill should 
recommend the repeal of the uniform 
ballot law as uncoustitational, 

But Governor Hill did) not feel quite 
equal to the task of descending to the 
very lowest depths of absurdity in’ his 
search for objections, and to complete 
his mosate he quotes ai sentence 
from an anonymous but ‘distin- 
euished jurist.” The remainder of the 
message is absurd enough, but not suflici- 
ently out of the ordinary to justify quota- 
tions. The ‘distinguished jurist,” how- 
ever, has produced aoostar ‘freak’ in 
constitutional law: 

The system of voting provided in this bill is 
not voting within the meaning of the consti- 
tution. ‘The elector has a rivht>$ guaranteed 
by the constitution to vote a ballot which on 
its face shall express, tn the Hnglish language, 
exactly what he means. The vital part of 
the ballot which under this bill the elector 
must vote is notin the Euglish language at 
all, it consists of a cross—two marks mude 
with a pen or pencil, The elector is compelled 
to vote a ballot which on its face is 
in favor of those against whom he 
wants to vote, and aguinst those for 
whoin he desires to cast his ballot. Take the 
case of a ballot containing only two frroups 
of candidates nominated respectively by 
regular conventions of the republican and 
democratic parties, The republican desires 
to vote for the candidates of his own purty; 
he is required to make a cross against their 
numes, which to the ordinary mind means 
that such names are crossed off, The names 
of the democratic candidates will have no. 
cross against them. So that the republican, 
on the face of his ballot, votes the democratic 
ticket. 

In withholding the naine of this tdistin- 
guished jurist” the goyeror exhibited 
great consideration for the feelings of 
the jurist’s friends; but itis a name that 
ought tobe known. Jt would he unjust 
to future generations toleave to them two 
such problems as that of the author of 
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the letters of Junius and this of CGov- 
ernor Hill's ‘distinguished jurist.” 

It is to be hoped that the legislature 
will not vield to the governor respecting: 
this measure, Tf it is net) perfect in de- 


tail, it) should, of course, be cor- 
rected. But the principle of the offl- 
cial ballot) is) as important as se- 
eret voting, and is indeed — essen- 


tiul to seerecy. It has been adopted in 
Massachusetts, Indiana, Montana, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Tennessee, Minnesota 
und Missouri, In New Jersey it) was de- 
feated by the democratic machine; in 
Maine and Obio by the republican ma- 
chine, and in New York by a democratic 
michine governor In Conneeticut both 
niachines wre opposed to it, but there is no 
mistaking the poblicsentiment in its favor 
there, and if is quite possible that if} may 
yet be adopted. Soon, inat least seven 
states, it will be in) practicable operation; 
and though we mi be obliged to await 
the election of another governor, it is 
only a matter of a few vears when it will 
be in operation in the state of New York, 


The veto of the Saxton bill and the de- 
feat of Cleveland will be a heavy load for 


country, Tle protests his anxiety for 
ballot reform while killing a ballot re- 
form bill, just as he protested his 


lovalfy to the National democratic 
party oof the nation while enjoving 


the fruits of his treachery to its candi- 
date; but these protests will avail him 
little, No one expects him to admit that, 
his motives are bad, but it is not by what 
he says hismotives are, but by hisacts and 
the plain relation of his acts to his motives, 
that he is to be judged. As the World 
says he seems to be walking around in a 
small circle,” and as it wisely observes 


motion is to mike the cirele smaller and 
smiatler.” 





Henry George's Lecture Engagementa, 


Saturday, May 11, Glasgow. (Under auspi- 
ces of Land restoration league.) Conference 
and public meeting. a: 

Monday, May 15, Wolverhampton, the Hx- 
chanvre. 

Tuesday, May 14, Coventry. 

Wednesday, May 15, Dudley, Public hall, 

Thursday, May 16, Wednesbury, Town hall. 

Saturday, May 14, Birtning ham, Town hall 

Mouday, May 20, Reading. 

Wednesday, May 2u, Huglish Land restora- 
tion Jeane, conference and annual public 
meeting at Holborn Town ball, Gray’s inn 
road, London, 

Friday, May 24, Woodford, Hssex. 

Sunday, May 26, mass meeting in’ Hyde 
park. 

Monday, May 27, Lynn. 
| Thesday, May 28, Lincoln. 


Thursday, May 30, Woolwich. 
Mr. Shenrmants Western Trip, 
‘Thomas G. Shearmunin his trip west, spole 
at Grand Rapids, Mich, on Tuesday, May 14, 
His engapeoments thereafter will be at Kansas 
City, Mo., May Ih: Topeka, Kas., May 17; 
Denver, Col. May Vi and 20: Pueblo, Col, 
May 21.0 The Pueblo people are correspond. 
ing Wath those of Denver to bave him on the 
Puth instead of the 2ist, and if the meeting 


haus not been fully aunousced at Deaver for 
the vOth they may succeed. 


Boom! Koom! Laod Grab Boom! Wale 
Untibthe Ccople Find They Mavents Any 
Havana 
New York and New Orleans capitalist have 

purchased 100,000 acres of duineral lands ip 

northern Alabama, where they propose tu 
start auother town, and also develop some 
rich conl and iron binds below Florence, 

An eastera svyudicate, headed by General 
AJH. Alger and other prominent men, huve 
bought a tract of PS,000 weres of coal Welds in 
Tennessee, bDordermg on the: Alubama state 
line, and only nine niles worth of Btevensau, 
Severalother tracts of mineral hinds of from 
30,000 to 60,000) aeres, and within a radius of 
twenty-five miles around Stevenson, have 
been bought within the last month or so by 
syndicates formed ing yvarigus places. Ab 
bovether, lands around Stevensou te the we 
prepale value of $1,0,0u0 have changed 
huuds within the last conple of incnths, 
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THE LAND FOR THE 
PEOPLE. 


SPEECH BY HENRY GEORGE IN ASHTON- 


UNDER-LYNE, ENGLAND. 


A Typlenl Meeting of the Single Tas Catm- 


pnign Across the Water—The Kind of 
Bentiments to Which the Liberal Party 
is Lending its Anprovnl-Redical Urter- 
“anees of che Chaitman of a Libernt An» 
socintion—Questions and Auswerm. 


THE STANDARD has repeatedly been asked 
to publish a full account of oue of the typical 
meetings of the siuele tax campaign which 
Mr. George has been for the past two months, 
and is now, so sneeessfully conducting in 
Great Britain. The followine verbatim re- 
port of the proceedings of the meeting at 
Asbton-under-Lyne, for which we are. in- 
debted to the Reporter of that city, 1s pre: 
sented. The meeting, which was a large and 
enthusiastic one, was held under the auspices 
of the Liberal assuciation of the district, at 
the Ashton Town hall, on April 1. The 
chairman of the Liberal association, Rev. 
Thomas Green, M. A., presided, and ow nium- 
ber of. city officials and representative men 
occupied places on the platform. 

On calling the ineeting to order the chair- 
man said he was very glad to see so large an 
assembly ract’ to consider so large a sub- 
ject. He continued: The subject is one of 
very great and increasing importance. (Hear, 
hear.) Itis one of those subjects tbat affects 
all classes of the community, Allof us will 
be disposed to regara the question as one that 
wiil bear a great deal of discussion, und one 
of which some of us, at any rate, will be 
glad of a good deal of information. For my- 
self l will make w great many admissions to 
begin with, Iwill admit that the same God 
Almighty that created the earth created the 
human beings now liviug upon it, and that it is 
quite obvicus that He intended the earth 
should be the possession of the men and 
women whoare here. (Hear, hear) Nor do 
Imind admitting that, remembering the sel- 
fishness of bhouman nature, those who. have 
anuexed, as I think very unfairly and uno- 
wisely, u very large portionof the earth for 
their particular use, are persons of whom it 
will be true to say, in regard to many of 
them, that if they could they would) annex 
the air ‘and the sky and the sunshine aud the 
sea—(hear, hear)—and would) extract rent 
for these things if they possibly could, 
I will make another admission that most of 
us, ab uny rate, in time cone by, would have 
been su silly that we would have paid the 
reat if we could. (Laughter ) Some persons 
seem to have avery great desire to possess 
land. J must contess To have not, [Twill be 
content if Lean possess about six feet of it 
when I amdead. (Laughter.) Indeed, I am 
not very ainbitious for that. (Lauvhter.) 1 
am in no hurry toenter upon that inheritance, 
and for that matter I have no very great de- 
sire to enter Upon itall, asf would rather be 
cremated. (Cheers) One thing L know quite 
well, and that is that we live in a country 
that is densely populated, a country where, 
with shame be it said, land is largely lyme 
waste (bear, hear) and Tam perfectly clear 
that thuse two thine ought not to exist to- 
gether; and Ido nut see any reason why they 
should. Our land Jaws have been mude by 
Jundowners, and have been made very larce- 
ly in their own interest and any justice that 
has been obtained hus been got with great 
difficulty after prolonged argument, and 
sometimes only on the very brivk of revulu- 
tion. 

Now, though I am a radical, Il am not a 
revolutiontst, and itis precisely because I aim 
not a revolutionist, but yet a believer in the 
necessity of some very great chauges that I 
tind myself here to-night. [ do not want to 
see our people swaved by passion or governed 
by ignorance. I] want to see everything done 
with intelligence, with reason, and with 
equity; Dam sure that it is on these lines that 
trae progress ought to be made. (Hear, hear.) 


— To-night we shallhave a valuable contribu- 


tion to the subject. We have met to hear a 
wellknown speaker and leeturer, a geutie- 
mao of wide influence and very creat power, 
and who deals with a subject that he has long 
paid the very vreatest and closest atten- 
tion to, and the audience are prepared to 
listen attentively und intelligentiy to every- 
thing he mav say. J call upou Mr, George. 
(Cheers. ) 
Mr. George's Address, 

Ido not want to talk to a class, I would 
like to talk to the whole people. What] ad- 
yoecate is forthe benelit of the whole eom- 
munity, land owners as well as landless, rich 
aswell as poor. (ileur, bear.) DT have not 
come here to attempt to excite the eupidity 
of uny class. Thave not come here to advo- 
eute the pulling down of any class, and J 
have not come here to uphold self-interest: so 
much as | have to uphold ay duty, to uphold, 
above all, the sentiment of religion; to ask 
women und men to do what they ean to up- 
lift the oppressed and to relieve those who 
suffey, There is everywhere poverty and 
distress; where wealth is greatest, where the 
inventions and discoveries that have mado 
this eentury so wonderful, have had their 
fullest application, we Hud a cluss of peo- 
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ple on the very verge of starvation; a class 
to consider the prublem that confronts our 
nineteenth century civilization; (hear, hear) 
who themselves, by the hardest toil, can 
nuke but a poor liviog, a living which will 
only serve to supply animal needs. We tind 
ina country such as this, and in countries 
aerose the Atlantio, a elass of people even 
below that point who, if they live at all, are 
only supported by degrading charity. We 
find hundreds of thousands of litule children 
rowing up under cunditious that forbid their 
full development; under conditions in which 
it seems that only a miracle can save them 
from the brothel and the penal prison, and 
Which ipures nnd educates them to vice and 
crime. Lf we luok we shall also see huudreds 
of thousands of little children dying before 
their time—literally crowded out of the 
world becuuse the things necessary to bealthy 
life cannot be got. Here is the question: 
Whose fault is ivf 

Those who contend that this must be so— 
that poverty und vice and crime ure the 
results of natural Jaws—what answer ure 
they giving to this question? Whose fault is 
ité They say, though not in words, that it is 
the fault of God Almighty, the Creator. 
Hither itis His, and it must be if it eannot be 
remedied, or it is ours—not of anr select indi- 
viduals, not of any class, butof allof uss All 
are responsible. You remember that parable 
in the Gospels, to my mind the most awful of 
them all, where, at the Last Judgment, the 
Judge asked those who were before him, 
“When I was sick and io prison, did ve visit 
met when T wus huneered, did ye give me 
fo.d; when [ was a-thirst did ye give me 
drink?) Aud they said, ‘Lord, Lord, when 
did we see thee, and not do this?’ and he 
answered, ‘Inasmuch as ye did it not 
to the least of these, ve did it uet to me.” 
ALL ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR PRESENT SOCIAL 

ILLS , 


Through all society there isa dim conscious- 
ness of some general responsibility. Look at 
the enermous suirs that are lavished in 
charity. Look at the enormous sums not 
merely paid out of the public mouey, but 
drawn frem the churches, from charitable in- 
dividuals for the relief of the poor, for the 
education of their children, for the care of 
the destitute. There are some who carry to 
my mind unconscivus blasphemy to its verv 
last pitch when thev say that it is the intent 
of the Creator that poverty should exist 
among men in order that the well-to-do may 
vratify their sympathies by relieving the 
poor, No tnan who believes that this is the 
result of the Creator's laws can belp but think 
the Creator is rather lower in his feelings 
than a good man, or that be is a bungler. 
Nu good man, bad he the power, would 
have created a world io which: some of the 
inmates should be condemned to the condi- 
tions that so many are condemned to in our 
very bighest civilization. (Cheers.) But itis 
not the fault of tbe Creator. .(Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) No, whoever looks wili see 
that He who made all things—He who made 
this world, and who has brought men upon 
it, was not a bungler, bas not been a niggard 
—that there is enough and to spare for all— 
(hear, hear)—and that there is no reason why 
any child of God on this earth should, witb- 
vut bis own fault, lack either the necessaries 
or the conveniences and moderate luxuries of 
life. (Cheers.) Anyone who looks will see 
that, if we were but to obey the fundamental 
iaws of justice, none should worry about any 
of the necessities of physical life, auy more 
than the lilies of the field worried about their 
clothing. 

What sort of a world is this, and what. sort, 
of a being is man? Physically considered 
man is one of the weakestof theanimuls. He 
bas not the speed of some, uor the clothing of 
others; bis natural Weapons with which tu de- 
fend bimself from other animals are weuk, 
and he does not, like some of them, find things 
provided for him here. His clothing dues not 
ewrow upon him; there are very few natural 
products that he can use for food without 
vhemical changes produced by cooking. He 
has want upon want, but he has that power 
which shows that be was made faintly and 
dimly aod afar off in the likeness of Gud. 
Man is tbe maker, man is the producing ani- 
mai. His muscles, guided by bis mind, can 
seb forees in motion that can alter the rela- 
tions of the things that he finds here. He 
brings forth bis food, he produces his clothing 
he constructs his dwelling places, and he 
wakes his living by his labor. 

Now, what is work! Everything fitted to 
man’s needs is produced by work. We say, for 
instance, that this country isricher than it was 
w thousand years ago. What do we meant 
Do we meun that there is more land than 
there was a thousand years ago, or do we 
inean there are more people here! When we 
speak of that we use a different phrase. We 
mean that there are more things produced by 
human labor, more houses, more machines, 
more clothing, more ships, more of all those 
numerous things that man works to produce, 
and though we sometimes speak of a man as 
wwealthy man when be isa shareholder or 
land owner, cr something of that kind, it all 
ineans, if we analyse it, simply, that he has 
the power of taking the things that labor 
produces. All wealth is the product of Ja- 
bor, Some one has worked for it. There is 
not wealth enough in our communities to-day, 
Some have more than they can profitably use, 
but even if we were to make a general aver- 
age, and divide up all equally around, there 
would not be enough, The vast mass of the 
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population are under clothed, under fed, and 
under housed, buve not conveniences nut to 
say elegances, enough, And yet we are told 
that in all civilized countries there is a surplus 
of labor. The supply of labor, itis said, is in 
excess of the demand for labor, and in this 
eountry there are people who say that the 
oaly remedy is in emigration, that there are 
more bands in this country than ean be em- 
ployed; and yeti® they will go to the other 
side of the water, they will find the same 
probletn confronting the nations. Men willing 
to work and anxious to work yet find aviffleulty 
in obtaiuing it. Evenin what we call good 
times there are many such; but when indus- 
trial depressions sweep over the civilized world 
then the hundreds of thousands of uneim- 
ployed mount into millions. What is the 
reason? It is not God's fault. When man 
first appeared upon the earth what be found 
was siipply the earth. There wis po capital- 
ist to give him employment. It was from 
the earth that man's labur brourbt 
all that we call wealth. Has the earth 
grown too narrow? ITs there not land enough 
that we cannot find employment? 
HEAVEN'S ANSWER TO AN APPEAL FOR WORK, 
We have committees and inquiries; schemes 
for givingemplovment to labor, and for reliev- 
ing the poor. Whatacswer would we get if 
it were possible to send a committee up to 
the high court of heaven, and to there nuke 
acomplamt that there were people on the 
earth ready to work, and willing to work, 
but could not find employmeut#—that there 
were hunds condemned to involuntary idie- 
ness, and that the wants of men were not 
satisied? What answer would we get? 
Would ‘we not be asked “No employment? 
Have youno land¢ Is your land all in use? 
Uatil it isall in use—until itis all put to its 
use, there is no natural reason why 
there should be any willing hands idle. 
Why should there be any want! (Cheers.) 
What is the rensun? Why, it ts clear aud 
plain. The Creatur has beea no niggard. 
Here in the earth js all we can use, and more. 
There is au exhaustless reservoir for us to 
draw from. Waat we have done is to inake 
the property of a few that which bv natural 
right, that which by the law of the Creator, 
is intended for all. (Cheers.) Why, lev us 
consider--I do not say itirreverently—but let 
us consider, so long as God’s laws are what 
they ure, it will be utterly impossible four 
the Almighty Himself to relieve the pov- 
erty tbat festers in’ the midst of 
modern civilzation. (Hear, hear.) Wheu 
we parcel out the earth as we do: 
when a certain class under the planet, the 
ereat mivority, take all they can, Woat cau 
we expect? (Heur, hear.) Supposiay, Guu 
were to undertake the relief of poverty. Sup 
posing He were to rain wealth down from 
beaven, or Inake it gush up from the bowels 
of the earth, who, in a couutry like this, who, 
uuder our laws would it belong tu? (Hear, 
hear.) Why, there would be poverty iu the 
very kingdom of heaven if it were treated as 
we treat this earth. (Hear, bear.) Nuw what 
would bappen in heaven, bo matter how frun- 
ful, no matter what the natural abundance 
was, if the people who gut to heaven first 
Were to divide it up amongst tbhemselves— 
(laughter)—and the people who gout there af: 
terwards were to fiud it all taken? (Ap- 
plause.) Why, were wealth to gush up from 
the bowels of the earth, as it bas dune in re- 
cent times—you huve heard of those grea: 
vil weils of Pennsylivama and Obio, from 
which a great sp ut of ot! comes, and uf thuse 
wells of gas—which makes the tinest kind ot 
tuel—to whom does this gas and «il belong ¢ 
Woy, under our laws, to the owners of the 
earth. And evenif it were to pour down a 
stream of groceries, or ready made clothing, 
or anything of that sort, it would belong to 
them alf the same—(laughter and applauuse)— 
and would even though it fell duwn from 
heaven, 


THE ISRAELITES AND THE MANNA, 

Why, you remember how it is written, 
that in the journey of the Israelites across 
the desert, manna was sent down to feed 
them. If that desert had been divided up 
like England, who wouid bave owned the 
manna ?—(Hear, hear.) Though enough aud 
to spare came down, bow could the common 
Isruclites, Who had uo legal right to use a 
square inch of that desert, have got any 
manna, Why, only by selling theirlabur, They 
might have sold their labor to the rich Israel- 
ites, gathering up the manna, and yotin re- 
turo part of the wanna they gathered. That 
would not have been enough for them. Then 
they might have given iu return for more 
manna all they brought out from Egypt 
When that was exhausted, how theuf Why, 
here would have been great heaps of manna, 
aud there would have been Israelites wanting 
manna; and then the mannued elass in all 
probability would have talked about the over- 
production of manna, (Laughter. ) 

Now, labor produces all wealth. That is 
perfectly clear, What, then, is the basis of 
the right of property! There is only one 
basis, and itis a curious thing that if you 
look through all the apologists for the rights 
of property in things that are not produced 
by labor you will tind that they all came 
to that basis. The sure foundation of 
the right of ownership is in the right of each 
individual to bunself, the right to use his own 
powers and to enjoy what he can fairly ob- 
lam by them, Jt is a natural principle that 
the man who produces a thing—that is, 
brought it forth from its natural reservoir 
und Utted it for the sutisfaction of buman 
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Wants—-has the rightof ownership init, and to 
it the sacred rightof property attaches, What 
awimau produces is and ought to be tis+bis 
aguiast all the world, to use, give away, sell, 
bequeath, to muke any use of that he pleases, 
so long, of course, &s he does tet use it tu the 
injury to others. This is the foundation of 
the right of property. Now the right of a 
Inan ty lite! to the produce of his la 
bor in atself condemns the rnght of any 
one to ownership in the carth If he has 
the right to what his labor produces 
would he vot be robbed if anyone were 
to take a part of it frum him ous a re- 
turn for the privilege of allowing him = to 
breathe the air, or to warm hitnself by the sun? 
Does he nut do the same thing when he takes 
part of the produce of that same Jabor for 
the right to use the earth, The chairman has 
said that there have been classes in the pust 
who, if they bud thousht of it, no doubt 
would have made a pre perty of the air and 
water, But, the reasun they did not was per- 
feetly plain, 

WHO OWNS TRE LAND OWNS THE AIR AND 

WATER, 


The mau who owned the land owned the 
airas well. (Laughter and applause ) Theman 
who owned the land owned the water, the man 
who owned the shores owned the Sea. There 
has been only one attempt that I bave ever 
heard of to make air property, and thas was 
by aman whe could not make a claim to the 
ownership: of the land. Near S rasburg, io 
Germany, about the 2th or i3.b century, 
there was a convent of monks, Who put up a 
windmill, Que of the lords iu that neighbor- 
hovd—they would be called rebbers vuow— 
(cheers)—linding he could not get any tribute 
frum them, set up a claim to the ownership of 
Ihe air, und when they put up there winduiill 
said, “All the wind in these parts belongs to 
me” (Laughter.) The monks sent in bot 
haste to the bishup, and told himot this claim, 
The bisbop “vot up on bis bind legs”’—(Ciiuy b- 
ter)—-and cursed in ecclesiastical lauguavze. 
(Renewed Jaughter.) He said the baron was 
wsonof Bellaly that be did oot own the wiud 
in that province; but all the wind tbat blew 
over it belonved tu Mother Church—(laug bter) 
-~uud if the barun did net take back bis de- 
mand for rent, he would fauneh at bim 
with bell, book and candle the curse of 
Rome, (Laughter.) Mr. Baron backed down, 
Butif he bud owned the land be would not 
have needed to seb up a claim to the wind. 
Men cunnot breathe the air unless they have 
land to stand ou. What would happen to the 
neo Who went dowu to the sea in ships if, 
while they were awuy at sea, the lund were 
to disappear? (Laughter.) (Chairman: “Cana 
you answer the question?’ y (Laue hter.) Well, 
they would have to keep vt sailiay Gauy liter) 
wod after a littie Lime they would die. Why, 
some people think that land is only ope of the 
elements of productivog An Enoelish states. 
nan recently told the people of Southwark 
that they bad nyo concera with the laid ques- 
Liow, Which Was purely un agricultural ques- 
Lion—a sortof three acres aud a cow question, 
(Laughter.) It is natural to think of land 
as the superticies of the globe, but you will 
see, if you think for a moment, that it really 
means tu us the material universe. Land asa 
termnof political econumy includes everything 
vulside of man himself, 

It is only on the land and through the land 
that we can live atall, All our production, 
our manufactures, our Wealth cuusists but in 
bruging turth from the Jund the raw ma- 
certils, OF Working themn up, and chaagiug 
them either in place or form. Without tand 
wo mau cau work, Why, our very bodies 
come trom the soil, and to the sel they re- 
tura aguin, Tuke from oa mun all that be- 
longs to the land, aud there remains but a 
disembodied spirit. Therefore it is that this 
land question is nob merely an important 
question; it is the important question. 

THE FACTS THAT MUST RE CONSIDERED. 

Out of the primary Wrong in our treatment 
of the land bas prown all those social diffleul- 
lies Which perplex men, apd will perplex 
those who dare not lock the tacts in the face. 
(Applause ) Consider that while invention 
atterinventton, and discovery after discay- 
ery have iuereased, during this ceatury, the 
productiveness of laver, multiplied it a hun- 
dredfold, puuperism suill exists, und vast 
classes are suffering through poverty. These 
reat inventions seem to have only widened 
the gull between the righ and the poor, We 
prate about the abolition of chattel slavery, 
but to-day, in our su-calied free countries, 
there exists an industrial slavery, 

The chattel slave was at least sufficiently 
fed, the children were taken care of, and the 
old had the comforts they bud been ac- 
ecustomed to. Look in this country at the 
laborer, who has worn away his fife in toil, 
and who comes in the end to the workhouse 
or degradation worse still. Children were torn 
from their mothers, wives from their hus- 
bands, in chattel slavery,  Muthers even 
killed their children to escape slavery, but 
they did uot kill them forthe suke of a few 
shillings of insurance money. We might do 
worse by menor women than put them to 
death There isa death of the soul that is 
worse thau the death of the body. Go 
through London and see in its streets the 
thousands of young women who ought to be 
happy Wives and mothers. 
here who would not rather see his daughter 
in her coffin than that she should come to such 
a fatef We have abolished slavery on my 
side of the Atlantic, and weure proud of it 


vow, but 1 remember the time when a man 


Is there a man. 
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who ered: to suy a eel ‘Albeiat se pokey in 
flesh and blood was deemwned everything Uhat 
was bad, was ostracized in society, Was cub- 
sidered an infidel in the church. But now, no 
man is found, from the Atlantic to the Paeitle, 
that will say a word in defense of chattel 
slavery. We are proud that under the Ameri- 
can flug to- “day nu lounger is the clank of the 
slaves’ chain heard. (ifeur, hear.) 

We buve abolished that formof slavery,that 
crude, rude form that only wruws lp tte cou 
tries Where population is sparse aud Jand is 
plenty, and never where population is deuse 
and the land can be feuced in. Why did the 
meno who wentto Lrelaud refrain from making 
slaves of the men they found there? Simply 
because they knew a trick worth two of that. 
(Laughter.) When they took the land then 
they were the inasters of the men who hid 
to live upon it. (Cheers.) The chattel slave 
owner, i! his slave ran away, had to chase 
him; if his slave would not work, had to whip 
him; but the man who owns land that other 
people must hve on, if they live at all—his 
slaves du not huve to be chained up. No, 
they came with hats off to.beg pertnission to 
work, (Cheers.) He does not have to whip 
them, nor docs he have to take care of their 


ehildren, nor has he to provide for them in. 


‘old age when they have been his servants 
and worked hard all their lives. You have 
heard. in that English classic how Robinson 
Crusoe drove off the cannibals, 
day came up to him and put Crusoe’s foot on 
his neck in tuken that be was from that time 
Crusue’s chattel and slave. 
Robinson Crusve bad drawn back and told 
Friday that they were equal, but that that 
was his island (laughter), what would have 
been the difference? Friday would have 
been his slave, aud he would have been 


Friday’s master, If there had been a 
number of Fridays, if inveutions bad 
been made, Reubinson Crusve would have 


profited by therm. The value of the Istand 
would have risen, rents would have rsen, 


sand by aud by ib would have been found that 


they were sulfering irom a want of wealth 
by labour ging to waste. 


A NATURAL RIGHT IN THE LAND. 


Now, I think every oue who thinks can see 
the umportancve of this question, every one 
who thinks of it will see tbat no mutter what 
our ancestors did in the pust, in the. pres- 
ent, to-day, every bumup beiug bas a natural 
rightan the land of bis birth—(cheers;) that 
every chiid tbat comes here, comes here 
With a title from Almighty God, not merely 
to the equal right to live, but to the equal 
right to tbe use of all the necessaries for life 
aud ferlabor. (Hear, hear.) The question is 
how can weapply it! Thereisno ditliculty 
abouts it. Let us inake sure of this, if we cau 
make up our minds to follow justice, we will 
findastraightandaneasy way. All difficulties 
arise fram the HC pesl on tu do justice. 
(Heur, bear.) The way ? Why itis easy, We 

“cunnot, ina state of civilization like this, di- 
vide up the land. There was a primitive state 
of suciety in which land might have been dl: 
vided up—lor instance, that state of soviety 
contemplated by the Musuic code—inu that 
primitive state of suciety Where each family 
Wus self-contained, vo complexity in the sys- 
tern of industry and no great towns, the sim- 
ple device of allotting to each suciety a sul- 
ficiency of lund and making the lots, as tive 
Mosaic code did, unaltenable would have se 
cured for every child that came inte beg a 
fouthuvid on the earth. But this will aut du 
now. 

Let us make no mistake; the people who 
are asking them to buy the land of Ireland 
from une set of owners and sell it again to a 
larger seb of OWners do not propuse to do 
justice. (Hear, bear.) They are proposing a 
scheme that caunot last, a scheme that will 
merely make fur the line being a larger class 
of lundowners instead of a sim ler class of 
landowuers, Lt will do nothing whateveg for 
the peuple who are hob apricultural tenants, 
Duthing whatever for the artisans of the 
towus, Hothing whatever tur the agricultural 
laborer or for the poor of the s'ums of Bel- 
faust and Dublin; and it will wot do anything 
permanentiy for the agriculturar tenants. lo 
the United States we know that. We started 
froma condition of things in which land was 
fairly and equally divided, but we saw that 
BS Pupulation increased, as the arts devel 
oped, us the country prew, that inevitably 
land ownership tended tu concentration, thit 
inevitably labor was divoreed from the abso- 
lutely necessary element of land. That will 
buppeu iu Irel land, no matter bow many mull- 
ious of debt the people of Eng and take upon 
themselves for the purpuse of converting 
Irish agricultural owners, No, it can not be 
done in that way. Butit is not necessary to 
divide up the laud. And while it is not nee- 
essury to divide up the land and maintain 
equality, ibis perfectly pus-ible to divide up 
the rent. (Hear, hear.) Nor even is that 
necessary to secure equality, The only thing 
that is necessary is tu take rent fur any pur- 
poses that will be for the benefit of all, and 
to do that it is not necessary to ft rinaliy dis- 


“possess the landowners— to take possession of 


danud and lev it out ft is only necessary to 
so shift taxes as to abolish all the taxes that 
now fallupon industry and thrift, wil taxes 
that now tall upon dabur or the products of 
Jabur, and coucentrate taxation upun land 
values, (Cheers. ) 

A TAX THAT DOES NOT BEAR ON 

Tuxes are uecessary, That is to say, as 
vivilization udvances public revenues ure 
‘eecessary. What we take in public revenue 


INDUSTRY, 


and how Pei- | 


Now, supposing . 


i 
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is atien avs the nrudues él inbore. ‘But itiere is 
a natural law by virtue of which, as civiliza- 
tion increases, there is a great fund constant- 
ly increasing that can be taken for public pur- 
poses Without bearing at all upon industry, 
without diminishing the rewards of thrift, 
that ean. be tuken for the use of society. 
(Hear, hear.) Consider this national fact, 
ihe value of-the land. Why is land more val. 
uable in Ashton than it is in the Highlands of 
Seotland? Simply because there are more 
people here. Why is land more valuable in 
London than in Ashton? Simply because there 
is still a greater coneentration of human 


beings. The value of the laud is not pro- 
duced by any one individual. The own- 


ers of London, the owners of the laud of 
this town, did not make ils value, 
What would be the valuc of the land if all 
but the owners of the land emigrated? 
(Lauvhter.) The value comes froin the com- 
mon growth, Every child that is born, every 
fumily that comes and settles, and every 
ereat public improvement adds value to the 
land. (Hear, hear.) Here isa fund that can 
be taken without injury to anyone for public 
uses, and it seems to me to be the intent of 
nature, and the intent of the Creator that it 
should be used. To me it was the most strik- 
ine proof in the whole range of facts which 
showed the benevolence of that power which 
was above aud beneath all. Co out, for in- 
stunce, into a uew country. You might put 
up a most valuable building, and it: might 
create a vreat value in the land. But a fire 
comes und sweeps all your improvements 
away. (Elear, hear.) No value would re- 
mnain. But in one of your cities let a fire 
come and sweep Lhe improvements away, the 
reat value Would still remain attached to 
the land, (Hear, hear.) 

As villaves, towus and cities rise, so do 
these land values grow, That to me was as 
clear an evidence cf design as that provision 
which brings into the muthers breast proper 
uutriment for her child. Just as civilisation 
udvances, so du tbe needs for public revenues 
vrow, and with them vrow this land value, a 
value Which does uot belong to auy individual 
—(vear, hear)—but which belongs tu the cuom- 
munity. (Applause.) The value of that can 
be taken fur public purposes without takiog 
from un individual that which is his, without 
lessening capital, without a conflict with 
labor. dtis the land value that must be taken 
if we want to prevent speculation in that 
most iudispensable of all the things that men 
need, (Applauuse.) All we have todo is to 


tuke it. Ito is uot that we should get a 
vast fund for the use of society so 
much as. this, that in doing this we 
will break up the monopoly in land. 


THE HOUSING OF THE POOR. 

Talk about the housing of the poor, when it 
is clear and plain that there ure not enough 
houses tu accummmodate the people. Why are 
not more houses put up? There is plenty of 
land that would be valuable for building 
purposes, Which is kept idle because its own- 
ers do nub Waut to use it themselves, but are 
holding it until they can get higher prices. 
(Hear, hear.) No community should be taxed 
for its capital and lavor and wealth Why 
should we fine a manu for getting rich unless 
he robs sumeoue else?) The richer a man gets, 
the better for everyone. Why should we tux 
aman for getting a large income? Why 
shuuld ninag who puts upa house, builds a 
factory, or does anything else to jucrease his 
have the 


wealth, tax  gatherer come 
down upon bim and demand a tax from 
bin? Abolish such taxes and pul taxes 


upon the value of land; charge aman who is 
bolding land vacant just as much as if he put 
tbe best houseuponit. (Hear, bear.) Charve 
«oman Who will got use a coal mine, and will 
not let anyone else, Just as much as we charge 
the man who is working bis mine. Charge 
the great land owners who hold two or three 
thousand acres of land idle and will not let at 
to the aecicultural laborer just as much as 
fat werein use. (Applause.) [f we charge 
the full auoual value of the land how long 
vould the owner alfurd to let it stand? (Hear, 
hear.) [eannot hope to-night to convert any- 
bodv, but what Lt hope to do is to set you 
thiaking. (Applause) Try aud throw your- 
selves into the question, aud see if it will bear 
the test, and if youcan tind auything ia these 
propositions that conthets with morality or is 
opposed to the best public policy, anything 
but that whieh will bring benefit to the whule 
people, then oppose it, but in the meantime | 
entremt you to search and try. (Loud ap- 
plause.) 


Auswering Questions, 


When the lecturer had ceased speaking the 
chairman read some questions which bad been 
banded up for Mr, George to answer, 
Question: Is uot private property in land 
the means whereby the workers are robbed 
direetly or indirectly of one-half the protits 
they produce: 

Mr, George: Yes, and they are robbed of 
astill greater Gmuunt; that whieh they niche 
produce and do not produce, 

(luestian: Tf the producers roused them- 
selves to independent thought and acted 
uuitedly, could they obtain and sustain their 
fuir share of what they produce? lu other 
words, could they keep the muazle olf? Is 
the parable of the libarers coming to pass in 
this day? Are the wealthy coming in at the 
eleventh hour to show the people how to give 
a fair peany worth of land in their democr atic 
house? 

Mr, George: Ido ney know that Lrig zhtly 





eatch the adeution: 
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ineun that the luborers ought to unite to- 
gether to co forward as laborers? 

The Chairman: Let us sav, yes. 

Mr. George: Well, PE think the struggle 


ouvht ty be for the rights of all people. 
Whatlecndemn in allthese efforts to du sume- 


thing for the laborer is the assumption that 


luohor needs ta have something done for it, 
Labor don’t want eharity. (Appliuse.) At 
that dabor needs is freedom and justice. L 
ask that for evervbody. To oarm now muking 
fuain saying that DT believe this scheme would 
do something for the landlords. fl do not be- 
lieve that obedience to God’s iw injures any 
member of the community. 

Question: Dam the tenant of a house for 
which L pay £16 per annum and the rates. 
The owner of the house pays £6 per annum 
chief reat. Does Mr. George propose tu tax 
the nbove ground rent, and if so, at what 
rate; and what advantage would the imposi- 
tion of the tux be to me as tenant! ‘The house 
referred to is in the country, and situated 
about two miles from the nearest railway 
station. 

Mr. George: If the tax were imposed it is 
clear that he would have less rent to pay. 
A tax upon ground value will not enable laud 
owners to raise the rent of the ground. On 
the contrary, ib would stimulate them to let 
it ata lower rent, because, if all those who 
bad vacant land were taxed they would be 
compelled to let it. 

Question: In Mr. George’s system for the 
tuxation of land for national and. local pur- 
poses, What difference does he make between 
land which has cost the present proprietors 
nothing, or next to nothing, having been oan 
thesame family for several generations, aad 
land anes has been ponent by the ti 


Tenis: er for whieh aie full market price 
has been paid? 

Mr. George: I would make no difference 
between the two. The nan who buys cains 
no better tithe than the man who inherits. 
We propose to let mien keep what they have; 
only in future we would proven’ them taking 
woy more from labor. 

Question: What is the probable relation be- 
tween the unimproved value of the laud in 
uny town or district aud the sum total of the 
national and local taxation of the same dis- 
trict? 

Mr. Greorge: Leannot tellin a district, but 
as au whole it is estimated that the land 
values would do more than pay the imperial 
wud local tuxation. 

Question: Is there at present any country 
ia Which the whole of the national or local 
taxation, or both, ure levied on unimproved 
land values? 

Mr. George: No, unfortunately. South 
Australia is makiug a great step forward, 
wud will probably be first. 

Question: How would you ascertain the 
anual value of ainine for purpose of your 
proposed “single tax?) 

Mr. George: By ascertaining what anybody 
would reasonably give tor it, as l would with 
land valtes. 

QJuestions A manufacturer, an alderman in 
aw ueighboriug town, Who says “the merest 
tyro in political economy can retute your 
urcuments,” claims that his firm pay more in 
local rates than the whole of their work- 
people. Is not tbe amount of rate added to 
ihe cost of thetr goods, and: paid) by the cou- 
sumer? 

Mr. George: If they are the products of 
human labor, yes. As to the statemeot re 
specting the tyro, Psheuld like to have your 
mioufactirer here, You cannot tax capital- 
ists by taxtug capital. Taxes upon all things 
that are produced by labor are added to the 
cost, and ultamately fall upon the consumers, 


Question: Why not pativnalize the minerals 
on the same principles as the land, seein 


that the minerals are aw constituent part of 
the lund? 
Mr. George: The minerals are a purt of the 


land. Does the geotleman think Lhave been 
ouly talking of agricultural land? 


Then followed uw long and involved ques- 
tion, which the chairman interpreted thus: 
Must uot the incidence of taxation, put it 
how you will, fall ultimately upou labor! 

Mr. George: No, FE do not think it must, 
The greater part of the incidence of taxation 
dves fall upon labor, and bears more heavily 
upon the poor than upon the rich, But there 
isataux Which labor docs pay for the use of 
land. If youtake that away you are taking 
notbiog fromthe shure of Jabor, Uf the ane 
come of £60,000 a year, Which Tum told oa 
lady receives for the rent of the laud of tbis 
district, were taken for the use of the state, 
and tuxation were abolished, labor would be 
the wuiner. 

Mr, A. E. Reyner took temporary posses- 
sion of the chair, and culled upon. Me. Jolin 
Hanna, who moved « vote of thanks to. the 
chairman. 

Mr. Nerfoot seconded the motion, and said: 
he could not withhold his consent from all 
Mr. Georve had said, and he thought all who 
were present had been converted to Mr. 
Cieorre'’s views—even though they might not 
have stiurted in perfeet agreement with him. 

The motion was carried and the Key, Tho- 

mas Green in replying, said some ten ques- 
tions had been asked; he should himself have 
hiked to ask Lwenty-ane questions, but he felt, 
whether their patience would be exliausted or 
not, the streneth and endurance on the part 
of Mr. George would be rather unfairly dealt 
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with He hoped those who hid vot given ite | 
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Lention to ‘the sib iuet Would reve ete minds 
set thinking in the right direction; and espo- 
cially that they would pay attention to that 
very important point with whieh Mr. George 


dealt in-elosimy his remarks. That was the 
one thit otteht uot too be deliyed., Wide 


schemes in connection with the land would 
take tune to mature; but the idea of taxing 
fairly the oroperty thtows hetd ou dag-in- 
the-manger proociples was one that-oupht to 
come to the froutat ones, and if working men 
would take the trouble to think about it they 
night keep it in the front, abd insist on those 
Who represented them having a clear opinion 
of it. Te should fike to know where the mem, 
ber of parliament for Ashtouw was on that 
question, and in was iufermation which he 
thought they ouchton a proper miatner to as- 
certain. The meeting then adjourned. 
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or a ecm to inuaee George. 


on STAPLETON, 5. LL, May 6. 

Kditor of Tre Stanvann:--P wish to make 
the succestion through Tithe STANDARD that 
the belicvers.in the single tax, in New York, 
Brooklyn, and as far throughout: the country 
as possible, besem at onee to make arranges 
ments fora grand demonostration in honor of 
Heury George, on his return from Wurope. I 
think it would be wW good plan to charter a 
steamboat, (one such as the Grand Republic) 
to go down the bay to mect the steamer pre- 
sent Mr Georee with au address of welcome 
and bring him-up to the eity; the demonstra- 
tion winding up with a preat inass meeting 
the sate evening or the next. I believe there 
would be no difficulty in carrying out this 
plan if we get to workat onee, 

We read. frequently in the papers of the 
mace iieent reeeptionw Mr. Ceeorze is receiving 
wherever he goes throughout England and 
Seotiand. We should at least not be behind 


Kugland indvoing houor to this great Amerieam 


reformer, LT fear he will not: be fully appre- 
ciated by tnost of his countrymen until another 
ecueration shall have come; but we who do 
appreciate hin, and who understand — his 
teachings, should be proud of the privilece of 
paying tribute to his great worth. Let us 
inake it possible for future generations to 
say that this prophet was not without honor 
even in his own country. 

Yo am sure that if this plan is decided on, 
every siugle tax mau in the country will be 
inspired to work euergetically to make the 
demonstration a success, and we may even 
outdy in extent the proyramime TL propose. 

Ww ILLLAM A W ASSON, 


STRAWS WHICH S SHOW THE WIND. 


The man who tries to argue that the single 
tax will not bea blessing te the masses of the 
people, iscither daterested’ in muaiitaining the 
present robbing system, or he is an iguoramuas 
und a fool beside.—[West Ludiauapolis Re- 
porter, 


Taxes should be so levied as to least burden 
and most eneourage the production aud dis- 
tribution of wealth. ‘To tax aov product of 
labor, however lightly, is wo Cheek its produc- 
thome—{Kansas JeWersonian 

The people of this country can never be 
free until the Jand they live upon is free 
Landlords and tenants are only other terms 


for masters and slaves.—[lowa Iludustrial 
News, 


Land dilfers from all other forms ot prop- 


erty in that ivis not: the product of labor, - 
and thats tithe deed from its creator eannob . 


pass bo wey unin, Man caunot mike land, ag 
he gun Gcomimodities.—[Nansas deiversoutau, 

With repeated advances in the necessaries 
of live and reductions in wages aod certainty 
of emplovimeut, it will vot be lone untel the 
maeborer Wal reevive nothing and searcely 
thit.—[Lodtina Ariss, 


A Delegate from Uartem to che Caris Sine 
gle Tax Conference, 

The approaching couferesce in Paris of 
sinele tix men Wis brought ap for cousidera- 
tion at the last meeting of the Parken 
tux club, and a resolution was passed) that 
the chib should be represented by a delevate, 
und Mr. Joho Jd. Hopper was unanimously 
elected. Lhe will leave New York ou the 
tub inst. 

Aninvitation from the Nineteenth assem- 
bly district orvanization of the prohibition 
party to diseuss the mnerits of their remedies 
tor social evils Was ieceuted. 
will tiuke place next Monday event, May 
20, ab the rooms of the Peohibition ass cia. 
Lind, 2tT West Pa thestreet. 

Mr Charles Th Mitetrell, hiwing 
the editorship ol the Tax Reform Advocate, 
published by the club, Mie. dutius Schiueter 
Wis efeeted to fill din place, aud a vate. of 


resigned 


Luanks tendered) ta Mr Mitehell 
hathifulverforianee of bis duties, 
The double barreled Winchester shotguu 


presented to the club by Dr. Nd. Priedenburg, 
to be railed for the benetit of Lhe clab treas- 
ury, Wiis Won by (oneressmum A. BY iteh, 


Siugle Pax Musiciuus, 


Attention is culled to the advertisement of ) 
Messrs. Olvany aud Besos in this uumber of 


THe Stasparp,o Mr Begs, the loader gf the 
Single tux orchestra, bias formed a partuers 
ship with Mir Olyany oof this city. Uheip 
bund will probably rank as one olf the best in 
this vicinily, 


\\ hae Hes been miki 
Kapss Jeerson iin, 

As ‘Thouis jefPerson. Che ar Henry 
(George inna of Americar truly sid: Land 
belongs ia usufruct. ba the Heaerauion. 4 
upon 2t 
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THE PETITION. 

Binaurn TAX ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, 
Nrkw York, May 14. 

The receipt of petitions during the week 
has been very unsatisfactory, though we ure 
begiuning now to receive returns from those 
recently sent-out with the last distribution of 
single tax pamphiets. 

The enrollment now stands as follows: 


Reported lust week . » 12,55 
Received during week ending "April en, 746 
Total e e a . * ry ° . . . . As, 270 


Contributions other than those received 
from regular subscribers during the past 
week have been as follows: 


Single Tax Mar, Passnie, Nu J... &1 00 
J. R. Gibbous, BE. Saginaw, Mieh... 1 v0 
“STL, New York eibvy 6 06 wt ee. mO0- 
Mrs. A.R Horubrook, Evansville, Ind. Bo 
“Unele Tom,” Bryn Mawr, Paso... wh 
O. KR. Stewart, Cookport, Pa. . 0. 100 
WwW. c heney, Martford, Coum os. 1 Uv 
Johu S Watters, New Orles ins, a. . 1.00 
C. ALR, Luudis, C ainbridyeport, Nass. 4.00 
James Ro Carret, Bostou, Mass... 10 00 
Bulance of sule of seats in STANDARD 

office window’... ele, % 13 00 
Jebou Cairns, Hartford, Conn. ee se 25 
W..L. Crossman, Boston, Mass... 1 0 
C.F. Knight, Peankfort Springs, Pa. 1 00 
W. Hennig, Frankfort Springs, P ao. 00 


Contributions under 25 cents from 
each person... 6 ee ee 9 99 





Contributions previously received 
from otbers than regwar subserib- 
cers wupd previously Oe 
in THE STANDARD «. «ow we 


DOUA oe a & Sie Ss “e.. Soe ate BSS 81,387 20 

{t will be seen that the form of public ac- 
knowledge ment bas been. changed so that. it 
shows plainly just what a:muunt bas been 
ouvntributed by the public toward the expenses 
of the work. The small number of people 
who pledyed themselves to contribute regu- 
lar stated sums were called on in the beciu- 
ong to meet extracrdinary expenses fer 
postage, labor, offlce fixtures, ete, and it was 
never their desire that any publichtion should 
be made of thetr contributions. It was done 
in the first place to encourage single tax men 
to use the machinery thus prepared for miak- 
jpg a thorough distribution of single tax 
literature, Tu many cases, however, it ap- 
pears to have had the effect of creating an 
impression (that our. single tax friends 
throughout the country bave contributed 
largely toward the geueral work, und the 
earrying forward of these large early contri- 
butions has produced in some minds an exag- 
gerated impression as to the amount of the 
committee’s current income. 

Of the sum now acknowledged as contrib- 
uted by others than regular subseribers, fuily 
a third was contributed before public notice 
was given that all such subscriptions would 
be used iu circulating single tax and free 


purchase of literature, and the postage on 
the same, has cost fur mure than the total 
contributions by others than regular sub- 
seribers. All of the expense of circulating 
the petition, Inaking a card catalogue of over 
50,000 signers, classed alphabetically by post 
ottices, an alphabetical classification of work- 
, the preparation of a state book with all 
workers classitied by post offices, printing, 
stationery, and the conduct of an enorinous 
correspondence, has been borne by seventeen 
people, and the greater part of it by three or 
four. The pubdlic acknowledgment of contri- 
butions is intended to inform the single tax 
people generally just what has been done in 
this way, and the Jorm of acknowledgement 
adopted this week will not be deceptive in 
this matter. W., T. Croaspae, Chairman. 


A. Wallace, Tumwater, Wash. Ter.~-Fif- 
tech months ago Mr. A, Farqubar gave me a 
STANDARD to read. J had never heard of the 
land question before, and even afterwards 
had I named Henry (Gieorge to anyone here- 
abouts it would have catled forth a rough 
answer. We have stuck to then, however, 
and now a few of them see the cat 

W. oH. Wilson, Memphis, Tenn.—I hear free 
trade spokeu of now as sumething io the near 
future, whereas a short time ago it was 
speken of us something that would only come 
about im the distant future, if ever. Peuple 
are thinking aud discussing rhe matter new, 
So much the better for the single tax. 

8. G, Mullins, Corsicana, 'Texas.—The sin- 
gle tax doctrine is gaining headway, You 
may depend on Texas for the big vote when 
the tune comes, though we have here a lot of 
the lurgest land monopolists in the United 
States, 

D. Stuart, Oakland, Cal.—The single tax is 
muking progress in Oakland. Two months 
age l brought the subjeet to the attention of 
Mr. Story, deputy postinaster at West Ouk- 
jand, and J] herewith inclose his signature. 
At that time he refused to sign, but be has 
nunce been reading up on the subject and hws 
become couvineed of the soundness of our 
doctrines. He says he has had many dis- 
cussions with wen who drop in the post office, 
and he is surprised wt the number of advo- 
vates of the single tux he meets, especially 
among the railroad men around West Qak- 
Jand. 

W, E, McDermut, Fort Wayne, Ind.—The 
signer | huve numbered 13 isa railway clerk 
who is a radical free trader inclined toward 
the single tax; 14 is an extensive truckmun 
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is a  dissouragement to fiaustry: 15 is an us- 


sessor Who would like to make assessments 
according to the single tax plan; 11s a rail- 
way attorney and a free trade democrat und, 
while not au acknowledged single tax man, 
is opposed touny tux on industry and sees the 

pretty plainly; 17 is a bookkeeper, en- 
Jumber business, and sves that 
the tax on houses results in fewer and poorer 
houses. He is a demecrat anda free trader; 
2l is w stenographer and teacher, who re- 
ceutly read ‘Provress and Poverty” for the 
first time, and us un evidence of its influence 
sends $1 to the fund for circulating single tax 
literature, 


O. H. Purefoy, Bazette, Texas.—S. G. Mul- 


dins spoke here Saturday night and 1 assisted 


hin in organizing a tart reform club. IT ob- 
tuned ten signatures to the petition in the 
audience. 


Chas. M. Grime, Reading, Pa.—I expect to 
send you some more petitions next week, We 
are preparing tu organize w single tux club, 
and after thut we cau accomplish mores 

Benjamin Hamer, Bartonville, []l.—The cir- 
culation of the petition is causing the people 
to discuss the single tax.  I[ huve eleven sig 
natures in favor of organizing a single tux 
club, or soutething of the kind, to bring the 
people together to consider the subject. They 
wre all coming aud we will meet them in the 
sweet by and by, 

L. W. Hoch, Adrian, Mich.—Nine of tbe in- 
closed signatures were obtained after a great 
deal of hard work, and you may count sivners 
as converts to the cause, for none of them 
would sign until they had studied the subject 
thorouchly. You may expect some good 
work iu this locality before long. 

O. H. Schramm, Kansas City, Mo.—Our 
single tax club is quite young, but it is grow- 
ing with each meeting, aud LE think will grow 
tnuch more rapidly wheo we get a ball of our 
own, Where we can have weekly meetings. 
We are ail delighted to kuow that Mr. Shear- 
man is golage to come out and muke us an ad- 
dress, and we will make a great effort to give 
hina lurve audience. Most’ of the names 1 
send ure those of merchants or professional 
men; ove is a professur in a high school, one 
atawyer, formerly the principal of the bigh 
school iu St. Joseph, Mo., under whose care 1 
was taught to read and think. He was only 
too glad to sign and see oue of his boys take 
un interest in the subject. The petitions a 
splendid thing to propagate our ideas, as it 
offers such a good oppurtunity te open con- 
versation on the subject. 

Wesley Whips, Lukelana, Ky.—-Man is a 
social being, anc loves company. Iam alone 
—not a single tux man within ten miles of me. 
Llearn from THE STANDARD that there are 
some in Louisville, but that is eleven miles 
from here. Inever saw one of the creatures 
in my fife. 

G. H. Winslow, New York.—The petition 
withio is interesting, as the signer is a rela- 
tive of mine living ut Nantucket, and a well 
known democrat, to whom IL have frequently 
mailed single tax Jiterature, pol expecting 
that any goud would result. He met me to- 
day and without any previous reference to 
the subject asked me for the petitiou, which 
he signed immediately, and he promised to 
circulate some of our literature on the island. 

H. Reggio, New Orleans.—The work of 
propaganda 1s poing on here, and since we 
now have a single tax club in the field it is 
likely to go on more rapidly in the future. 


W. H. Halford, Bloomington, Wis,—The 
subject of the siugle tax is starring up the 
peuple a little even here, and I am writing 
one or two letters a week on the subject for 
Various papers, 

James Finn, Detroit, Mich. — Considering 
how easily signatures cau be obtained Iam 
surprised that they do not come in mure 
rapidly, I had occasion to eall on &@ man the 
other day who had a building in the course 
of construction, and during the conversation 
T hanced him a petition, which he read aleud. 
The contractor who was standing by over- 
heard him and, stepping up, said, “That is 
Henory Ceorge’s doctrine. IT must put my 
nhume on that, and Tthink you ought to be 
able to get amillion signatures in six months.” 
All the men who were working on the build- 
ing, with one exception, then signed the peti- 
Lion, 


Outdoor Meetings iu Boston Started, 

Boston, Mass., May 13.~The Boston single 
tax league opened its summer series of out- 
door meetings op the common, Sunday after- 
uoon, A number of local speakers addressed 
the large assemblage and much enthusiasm 
was manifested. One lady aud her husband 
had come from Lynn—twelve miles from here 
—to hear the speakers. The ease of this en- 
thusiastie couple should stimulate single 
taxers ip this city to attend these gatherings 
and Co-operate with the promoters of the 
cuuse in the Hub to make the meetings even 
more sucvesstul, af possible, than they have 
been in past seasons. A meeting will be held 
at the bund stund on the common every Sun- 
day afternoon at 2:30 o'clock, 

SINGLE TAXER,. 


The Single Pux in North Dakota. 
New York Times, 

Bismarck, Dakota, May 10.—A view of the 
political Held in North Dakota at this time re- 
veuls the fuct that the coming convention will 
be in the main harmonious, The men selected 
thus fur to formulate a constitution are from 


WhO realizes tub a tax On personal property | the best clement, aud the result is that, with 





Sto 


avery ew, Sroantions, personal feeling has | 


been laid aside for once for the good of the; 
general cause. 

It is evident that the farmers will be in the 
majority in the North Dakota conveution, and 
it is asserted that an effort will) be made to 
have a clause in the constitution exempting 
all cultivated lands absolutely from taxutiou 
in North Dakota. It is alsu proposed by the 
frievds of the single tax theory to submit a 
separate clause to the vote of the people, 
with the constitution, exempting all personal 
property fromtaxation, This measure is pop- 
lar among a large class of farmers, who 
think it would not be a bad idea to exempt all 
their live stuck from the burden of taxation, 
It is beheved by some that North Dakota 
would be a good place to give Heury George's 
iden a Tair test, 


¢ 


A Club io ormed in “siberian: 


Menipen, Conn, May 10.—nLast evening a 
meeting of ‘single tax” men was. held-here 
for the purpose of forming a ‘siugle tax” 
club, though the attendance was small on 
account ef strong counter attractions. Will- 
iam Hawthorne was elected chairman and 
the undersigned as secretary. It was de- 
cided to call another imeeting for the 26th 
inst. Charles FE. Bingham, a well known lo- 
eal single tux speaker, has been requested to 
deliver an address. 

Wo. TEE Secretary. 


NO, NO, NOE FREE TRADE! 





Trem from Waste aa Exelanses Which Bear 
on the Question of Protection va. Free 
Trade. : 

At Jumestown, Bordentown and other Jer- 
sey towns the shirt, operators out of work 
number 1,000, 

By the closing of the Fairmont colliery at 
Pittstown, Pa., 200 tnen have been thrown 
out of employment. 


‘Texas railway men are getting up petitions 
agninst the cutting of rates, as they are satis- 
tied it ineans lower wages. 

The employes at Lees’ woolen mill at Bridge- 
port, Montgomery county, Pa., have been 
put op half time on account of over-produc- 
tion. 


The 300 emploves of the Catasaqua Manu- 
facturing company at Catasaqua, Pa, bave 
struck against a reduetion of the flue men’s 
wages from &1.80 to $1.10 a day. 


All building mechanics are warned to stay 
away from Savannah, Ga., as the city is 
flooded with idle men at present. There are 
scores of idle carpenters unable to find em- 
ployment. 


Mechanics and laborers are requested to 
stay away from Vicksburg, Miss., as there is 
likely to be trouble because of an unwarrauted 
reduction in wages. The place is full of idle 
men at present. 


The wages of the miners aud coke-workers 
at the Stundard Mines, Mount Pleasant, Pa., 
were reduced 1514 per cent. on May 1. One 
hundred and seventyv-live ovens at these 
works were closed duwn on Saturday 


Al) miners and mine Jaborers are requested 
to stay away from Warrior,.Ala., as there 
ure 600 men now out of employment, aud 
those at work ouly get from one to three days 
per week. Pay no attention to advertise- 
ments. 


The recording secretary of JI.. A. 7036 warns 
all mechanics and laborers to stay away from 
West Superior, Wis., aud Duluth, Minn., as 
both places are crowded with idie men and 
wages are ata starvation point, 


Union Pacific Eniploves’ Magazine. 
The following would indicate that England 
would be a good place to go to: 


The blacksmiths in Glasgow, Scotland, have 
eaiued 1214 per cent advance since October. 


Owing to the healthy condition of the linen 
trade in Fifeshire, Scotlaud, the Leven spin- 
ning mills have advanced the wages of wurk- 
men 5 per cent. 

St. Helens, England, glassworkers recently 
got 5 per cent advance, and will get 5 more 
in three months. 

In the iron and steel trades the Leeds, Eng- 
land, musters huve advanced most of the 
men two shillings per week. 

The miners’ convention at Birmingham, 
England, is to consider the udvisability of 
demanding u 10 per cent advance. 

The shale miners at Loanhead in Scotland 
have just bad ten per cent of a raise in waves, 
and the Nortbumberland men bave had au 
udvance of from twopence to threepence per 
day. 

The Wear shipbuilders near Barrow, in 
England, have given their shipwrights ap ad- 
vanee of 1s. 6d. per week, to be followed by 
another shilling of au advance im July. ‘The 
ship building trade ia England never was so 
busy before as it is now. 

This would indicate that the campaign 
stories of last fall were lies. But who should 
workinymen now sparse for? 


Well. Barkis is Willin’--There Would be 

No Doubt About the Free Trade Part. 
New York Press, 

“Gorimanu—never!” cries the St. Louis Re- 
public about democratic Chairman Barnum’s 
shoes. The brethren want a free trader to 
Manuge their next free trade campaign. 
Henry George is about the freest trader yo- 
ing, Get him, 


Certalnly; Why Should it Debate ? 
Boston Labor Leader. 


The Home Market club is not interested in 
the abstract correetness of its ideas, as its 
refusal to furnish a speaker to participate in 
u debate under the auspices of Ty peRraphiCn! 
union No. 18 clearly shows. It hus gob the 
cake for the next four years, and why should 
it debate 











Vol. V, 
SINGLE TAX NOTES. 
Boston, Mass.—A friend of mine recently 
tried to buy a lot between my house and that 
of aneighbor. He found that the price was 
three times that paid by myself and neighbor 
before we built. My friend asked him why 
he had advanced the price so much, and the 
answer was: “Look at the improvements 
around here.” My friend called bis attention 
tu the fuct that there were ao improvements 
on his land, but he pointed to our two houses 
as justifying the increased price he was ask- 
ing. When my friend told ine about this IF 
showed him how this Jand owner was trying 
to charge hima higher price ou my improve. 
ments, and be saw it. I think 1 converted 
him. Anyway {set him to thinking. 
Enwanp O. HALvurtr. 





Miuneapolis, Minn.—The single tax ques- 
tion has had such w thorough stirring up iu 
this community that those who have not ut 
least heard of the subject are ino a small mi- 
nority,. The reeent street railway strike has 
given us an opportumty that has beeu im- 
proved to the utmost. A man who bas ac- 
quired immense wealth from the possession 
of u franchise cuts down the already small 
pay of hisemployes and then insults public 
intelligence by announcing that the business 
isnot paying and a reduction is necessary. 
Nobody believes him, und consequently pub- 
lic sentiment is practically op the side of the 
strikers, but there ure so many idle men that 
it hus not been difficult to fill their places, 
and therefore the strike is practically a fail-. 
ure, though the strikers propose to hold out 
and run omnibus lines. ‘The street car mag- 
nate iS a strong protectionist, anxious to 
maintain the wages of American Jubor, and 
lam informed that a majority of the strikers 
voted for protection, I have lately heard 
many of them swear they will never vote 
the republican ticket again. Strikes’ and 
hurd times are wonderful educators, 

A. M. Goonricn. 


Anacostia, D. C.—The people are begin- 
ning te think and our ideas are uo longer 
pooh-poohed, but are listened to with atten- 
tion by men whoa few mouths avo denounced 
Creorge us a crank and the single tax as im- 
practicable. Nothing sueceeds iike success 
and it looks as if wecan hope to succeed 
The Washington Post, the Jeading morning 
daily at the national capital, bas lately been 
indulging in editorials favorable to the single 
tux. A series of discussions hus been carried 
on through its columns and we may well say 
we bave a strong ally in Washington. 

CaRROLL W. Siti. 


Coffeyville, Kan.—William T. Croasdale’s 
article in THE STANDARD on the “Occupation 
tax” applies to this state generally. The 
single tax is the only remnedy for this condi. 
tion of affairs. Koausas, in the last presiden- 
tial campaign, was the banner protection 
state and it became suv because the people 
were sorely inneed of help and the appealsof 
the republican speakers and newspapers in 
behalf of protection and their promises that 
it would bring prosperity lured them iuto vot- 
Ing tue republican ticket in the hope of i:mn- 
proving their condition. Now relief seems 
further off than ever. Sorueaustely after the . 
election monopolies, syndicates and trusts be- 
gan discharging laborers and cutting down 
wares and many of those who voted the re- 
publican ticket are amazed and dazed by their 
woful disappointment. Their homes and 
farms are passing away from them throuvh 
the operation of mortgages and trust deeds | 
and the situation is one that fills them with 
despair. If, while they are in this condition 
of miad, we could but make a single tax 
campaign here, we could bring these people 
to see the truth and show them the way out 
of their misery. (+EO. W. HaTOH. 


A Proposition From the Printers to Estabe 
lish a Leceure Bureau, 


A considerable number of the membership 
of Typographical union No. 6 have been 
watchiny with interest the advanced move 
made by the Boston printers’ union in estab- 
lishing a bureau for the purpose of having 
lectures on economic subjects delivered under 
ihe auspices of the Boston union. The expe- 
riment there has proved a success, and some 
of the New York men desire to havethe same 
idea carried out here. With this end in view 
wu circular has been issued to all the chapels 
under the jaurisdictionof the New York union, 
asking those in sympathy to attend a prelim- 
inary meeting, Sunday, May 19, at three 
u’clock, at the rooms of the Manhuttan single 
tax club, 56 Clinton place, where a resolution. 
embodying the Boston idea will be prepared, 
for submittance at the next regular meeting 
of the union, 


The Manhatsan Single Tax Club, 


Mr. Antonio M, Molina was to have de- 
livered the lecture before the club Jast Sun- 
day evening, bul was prevented from doimy 
so by sickness. The audience were consider: 
ably disappointed, but consoled themselves 
With the thought that the lecture was only 
postponed, Mr, Steers read a chapter fram 
‘Social Problems,” and ao interesting debate 
ensued. Benjamin Reece will address the 
club next Sunday evening on “The evils of 
railroad management; their cause and eure.” 

On Saturday, May 11, the club spread # 


lunch, to which all friends had been by ited: 
A pleasant time was bad. 
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May 18, 1889. 


IN THE MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE. 
The Single Tax Bill Which Received Ten 

Votes tu che House of Kepresentatives—A 

Strong Might. 

Now that the newspapers and politicians o° 
Michigan have all had a chance to express 
their opinions on the recent single tax agila- 

tion in the state legislature it muy be worth 
while to review the movement for the venellt 
‘of single tux men throughout the country, 

Toward the beginning of the present ses- 
sion of the legislature, Represeutauive A. BF. 
Wettlaufer of Detroit introduced a bill in the 
house of representatives providiug for the 
raising of all taxes from lund values. | his bill 
was safely engineered through the committee 
to which it was referred, aud, ufter being 
taken up in commuttee of the whole, wus 
nade a “special order.” The hall of the 

house of representatives was granted to the 
‘single tax men for the evening. precediuy 
the day on which the vote was tukeu, so that 
there might be a public discussion of the bill. 
The Lansing Daily Journal, one of the leading 
demoeratie paper's of the state, urged a lurge 
attendance ut this meeting, saying among 
‘other things : 

“The question of taxation is the weighbtiest 

-one that cun address itself to the intelligence 

of the American voter. It is conceded that 
our present system is crude, imperfect, in- 
equitable aud unpopular. We think there is 
_sufllcient ground to justify the legislature in 
piviuny the George scheme a trial. 

Speeches were made at the mecting by 
Professor A. Arnold Clark of Lansing, Henry 
A. Robinson und William G. Brownlee of De- 
troit. Representative Wettlaufer presided, 
‘anda letter was read from Hon. Judsou Gre- 
nell of Detroit, fully indorsiay Mr. Webttiau- 
fer’s bill. 
~ On the followiug day the bill came up us a 
special order of business. Ou motion the 
rules were suspended and the bill put ou its 

‘immediate passage, and Mr. Wettlaufer de- 
livered a loug speech, which was utlentively 
listened to and loudly applauded. 

. The bill was theu put to vote, aud received 
‘10 vutes in its favor, while 6S votes were 

cast against it~—twenty-two members not 
voting. Fifteea or twenty members did not 
respond as their names were culled, butufter- 
wards the house refused to excuse them. 
Representative Jackson, the oldest member 
of the house, said that if be were twenty 
“years younger be should hesitate long before 
voting against the bill, but he was contident 
thatit would take bim twenty years to get 
his constituents so they could understand it, 
-aud he did pot expeet to live that long, 
When the name of Representative Baker was 
‘ealled, he suid that it seeined vo one bad the 
courage to vote on the bill. He wished to 
explain his vote. He voted ‘‘no” because be 
Was sure that his constituents, with the light 
they had on the matter, were opposed to ib. 
Que representative said that he bad talked 
with many of his constitueuts, and though 
they did not Know much ebuut the tax, they 
wished bim to vote against it, One repre- 
sentative, in explaininyy his vote, boldly said 
that he voted against it because he did not 
know anything about it. One representative 
said outside that he bad studied the matter, 
and was opposed to i. He thought it was 
absurd to say that a man who owned Jand in 
a city should be taxed the same us a man who 
owned the same umount (io area) in the coun- 
try!!! 
However, it sbould be said that, while 
great credit is due Representative Wett- 
laufer for the energy with which he suc- 
ceeded in bringing the bill to its final vote, 
yet the representatives as a whole have been 
much more favorably inclined to au perfectly 
fair and free treatment of the question than 
would bave been pussible two yeurs ago, or 
than was expected by the single tax meu of 
Michigan even now. Vhere is much quiet 
sentiment, and the vote by no means repre- 
sents the friendliness with which the measure 
is regarded by the house, and the single tax 
men [eel that quite a victory has been scored. 
The day alter the vote the Detroit Evening 
“News suid editorially: 


Ax was to be expected, yesterday the rep- 


~ resentatives in the house from the farming 


districts voted directly against their own in- 
terests and the interests of their constituen- 
cles in defeating Kepresentative Wettlaufer's 
billto place all taxes on laud values. The 
vote was 10 for to 68 against. 
In rourd numbers there are 36,000,000 acres 
of land in Michivan, Of these 32,000,000 acres 
spay taxes, indicating that they fiave some 
market value. do lsd 14,000,000 aeres were 
in farins, of which 8,000,000 acres Were under 
cultivation. Now, under our crude system 
ol taxation, the improvemerts on these 8,U0,- 
WO weres bear an undue proportion of rhe 
burden of taxation, Mr. Wettlaufer wanted 
to reheve the farmers of the inequitable por- 
tion of this burden, but the farmers, throuch 
their representatives, decline to be relieved. 
They prefer to be skinned. 
The legislator is sanply a man of average 
wtelhigence, and the ave rave mau, on the 
subject of taxation, is generally as ignorant 
of his true interests as is a sucking babe, The 
“hope is that, [tke the babe, wisdom will come 
With increasing experience. But the granger’s 
ignorance is nearly au bopeless cuse. 
The discussion has dope a great deal to 
wiike the strength of our cause apparent, for 
the fact that a number of legislaturs are 
ready to support such a bill opeuly with their 
yotes ineuns thata still larger sumber would 
be glad todo so if they were not afraid of 
their constituents, aad it is proof of how lurge 
the number of single tas men must be through 
Qut the state, . 


ifor laber 


sere ena nme a 


Yeu J. iF. Kalston, Who Stood as the Single 
Tax Candidate, Was Elecred—The Pinn 
co be Tried Ju Hiyatesville, Md —The 
Campatan Was a Lively One, and Ree 
autted In the Ebenviest Vete Ever Polled, 
—VWr. Ruaiston Interviewed. 


The Washingten Post of Muy & an. 
nounees that Messrs, Jo TL Ralston, Peter 
J. Dulfy, Francis Gramilich, and Charles 
BE, Beach have been elected town @om- 
missioners of Hyattsville, Marvland. — It 
follows this with a very interesting inter. 
view with Mp. Ralston, whonrit speaks of 
usa ‘well known, strony advocate of the 
sinvle tax theory of Elenry Gheorge,” and 
says furthermore that theve was reason 
to believe thaf someof the other candi. 
wes had proclivities tending in that diree- 
tion.’ The single tax it swys ‘was con- 
sequently made the issue of the election.” 

We quote the following interview in 
full from the Post: 


A Post reporter found Mr. Rajsten last 
evening enjoyiug the cool breezes of Hyatts- 
ville on the steps of his pretty residence, and 
asked him for an explanation of the reason 
for the advauced ideus of the Hyattsville 
voters. 

“Bast spring,” suid Nr. ltalston, “this ques- 
tion of siugle tuxatiog. played an importaut 
part in the election for commissioners, A 
proposition was made to issue bonds for be- 
tween $5,000 und 310,000 for tbe improvement 
of the streets and roads. We were somewhat 
neutral in the mutter, but raised the issue that 
these bonds should: only be issued on the cou- 
dition that the tax for (he puymeut of the 
principal and interest was levied on. the Jaud 
alone, excluding the improvements, such as 
houses, fences, und barns and personal prop- 
erty of all kinds. We were accused of udvo- 
cating anarchistic and socialistic doctrines 
und impeding the improvement of Hyatts- 
ville, and our epponents threatened that if 
the bond proposition pussed with the qualili- 
cation insisted on by us, they would send ua 
delepation to Annapolis to defeat the meas 
ure iu the legislature. Tuerefore we deter- 
miued to beat the bond people and we suc- 
ceeded, 

“As u result, ut the recent election the 
principal fight was made ou me, aud the 
ticket on which Tran was called the anarch- 
ist ticket. Sinule taxation was discussed: on 
every corper and at the polls, and tbe dis- 
cussiou brought out the heaviest vote toat bas 
yet been polled in Hyattsville. Politics, as 
they wre generally understood, had uothing 
to do with the result.” 

“Were all these who voted for you single 
tax advocates!” 

“No. There is a lurge number of single tux 
people here, and still a larger number whom 
I believe to be inclining that way. Many 
voted for me who do not believe in the single 
tax theory, and this shows thut the voters of 
Hyattsville eanuct be scared from voting for 
a cnndidute by the cry of single tax or Heury 
George. The small property holders, men 
owniug a single house and lot, proved to be 


the most strenuous advocates of the single. 


tux principle. The speculators opposed us; 
but | must mention that Mr. Wine, our largest 
property holder, is willing to submit his in- 
terests to the judgmeut of his fellow citi- 
seus.” 

“Do you think siugle taxautivu will tiud a 
testing ground in Hyattsville?” 

“There are diflicullies in the way our cbarter 
is drawn to prevent that ut preseut: but 
within less than two years, it is safe to say, a 
majority of the people here will be with me 
in advovacy of the principle, Ideas in oppo 
sitivg wre based Upon misconceptions that are 
removed in inany cuses by a simple explauu- 
tion ” 

“How would your sinyvle tux principle bene- 
fib Hyuttsville ” 

“Three-fourths of the loud bere is idle and 
unproductive, The removal of municipal 
tuxation, however, froin the improvements 
and from personal property to the land values 
would have but a minor effect, inasmuch as 
the rate of such taxation is very low; but 
lfteen cepts on one hundred dollars. The 
principal, practical value that the chanve 
indicated would have would be in its tendeney 
to extend the sume rule to county and state 
taxution. From oa change in method of tux- 
ation in these particulars, we could expect 
that the holding of idle land on speculation 
would be unprofitable, Then the additional 
burdens thrown upon the inere speculator or 
withholder of land from cultivation would be 
such us to induce him either to pul the land to 
active use or get out of it as quickly as 
possible and thus perinit some one else to du 
so. Jt would in this way enlarge the market 
and iuerease men’s opportuni- 
ties to labor for themselves, inasmuch as 
the great abstucle to u man applying himself 
to productive labor is the constantly increas- 
ing value of land. This increasing value now 
goes into the hands of a few whe happen to 
hold the title to the land, although itus a 
yalue ereated by the cutire community, The 
single tax pripeiple would effeetualhy divert 
this unearned Increment from the men who 


have not earned it to the eommunity whieh 


has created it, Jc would thus relieve the in- 
dustricus man from the burden now jinposed 
upon his industry and convert to the use of 
the community itself the value it bas created, 


If this ovurse were adopted in Hyatayille we 


Of the orpanization, 


where thei industry in the shape of houses is 
subjected to taxation and come bere, where 
they would hold the products of their in- 
dustry free. 
ter market for capital and labor in Hyatts- 
ville than could) be found anywhere else in 
the country.” 

Mr. Ralston could not speak the sentiments 
of his fellow comtuissioners, but took the re- 
porter to see Mr. Charles Je. Beach, aud on 
the way pointed out as object Jessous the few 
improved lots to the Inany uniinproved ones. 

Mr. Beach was not generally a prouounced 
single tax advocate, Phe prinvipleisa geod 
one,” said be, “and Tum stronely in favor of 
it for Hyattsville. Lbelieve it would benctit 
us greatly, increase the number of houses, and 
consequently inerease cour pepulatiah wod 
beuelit our community generally.” 

A great factor in the election was Mr (ius: 
tu, a deading citizen of Ifyattsville, whom the 
Post reporter found tn his) garden on his 
knees luoking after bis beans by uid of the 
light from his house. The Joug argument he 
ndvanuced tothe reporter left no doubt that 


he understood the single tax proposition wud | 


wus a strong advocate of it. 


THE VETO OF THE SAXTON ELECTORAL 
‘REFORM BILL. 


We were apprehensive tbat Governor Hill 
would fail to rise above the treuches of tnere 
party politics, and so we have from. him this 
morning a labored veto of the ballot reform 
bil Ttwas not alteyether unexpected, but, 
vevertheless, Lhe gfoveruor’s nection: is to be 
deplored. 6.0. Governor. Hull has piin- 
fully failed to demonstrate that be is some- 
thing more than a pelitician and. purty serv- 
anti.—[New York World. 


Governor Hills veto of the Saxton ballot 
reform billis uo surprise. He vetoed the bill 
pissed Tast veur, and it was expected that 
he would disapprove this one. In fact, tt is 
generally understood that he will aot sign 
any measure that will prove effective in pre- 
venting fraud and corruption at) the polls, 
just as it is well kuowa that be will uot ap- 
peove any bill for the stringent rezulation of 
the liquor trafic. —[New York Herald. 

Governor Hill has come down heavily Upon 
Naxtou bill His strongest point is that it is 
uncoustitutional iu that it prevents a citizen 
from voting for whom he pleases. He will 
make inauny euemies by his messuye —[New 
York Juurnal. 

Governor Hill bas again shown that uo bial- 
lot reforin is possible while he is) governor. 
His veto of the Saxton bill shows that he is 
determined vot to be pleased with auoy sys- 
tem of ballots printed at the public expense, 
even when the fae simile ballots ave pertuit- 
ted, for use in case the oficial supply fails. 
—{New York Press. 

Qnee more Governor Hill his demoustryted 
his coutempt for the reform sentiment of the 
stare und bis subserviency to the worse ele- 
ments in bis own party. He has killed the 
Saxton ballot bill Tts soleobjeet was to im- 
prove the machinery of elections, Lostop, ur, 
at allevents, sensibly te cheek, bribery and 
corruption, aud, by coming between cundi- 
dates aud the bosses who plunder therm by 
meaus of the ussesstment levies, tuo render it 
possible for a poor man to run for office. 
This is the bill which the governor in detlanee 
of public opinion bus vetoed.—(New York 
Tribune. 

Governor Hill sent to the ussembly a lon 
and Jabored message vetoing the Saxton bal- 
lot reform bill, Which is simply a marvel of 
misrepresenlation aud false pretense. —[New 
York Times. 

,, Geowernor Hill hus done virht.—{jNew York 
Times. 


Wane a National Couference. 


The followings resolutions were passed at 
the last meeting of the Central single tax 
elub of Brooklyn: 

Resolved, That the Central sinvle tax club 
of Brooklyn deems it advisable that a nation- 
al conference at delesates from single tux 
organizations be called to meet immediately 
after the return of Henry George from Kng- 
fund, bo consider what practicul steps can be 
taken to advance Lhe cause in the several 
stutes, : 

Resolved, That other single tax oaganiza- 
tions are hereby requested to take: action on 
the above resolution, and commnnicate the 
resall Loonr corresponding secretary, George 
White, 52 Concord street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

CHORGE WHITE. 


fu the Crescent City. 


NEW OkLeans, La.—We are moving down 
here ju the dark country. Phe tirst informal 
public mecting of the single tax club was held 
the other night at) the rooms ef the Maritime 
association, No. 7 Varietes alley. Mr J. 8 
Watters, president of the club, addressed the 
Ineeting at some teneth, aad ina clear, con: 
cise manner explained the aims and purposes 
Mr, Wattors was atten- 
tively listened to and at the close answered a 
surber of questions put tahim bearigg upon 
the subject of the evening. ST 


= -_ 


THE NATIVES WERE ROBBED. 


Laud Grabbing Proved toa be nt the itour 
ofthe Sroubles bn sagan, — 

New York Sun, 
Phe question of Jand titles is really at 
the bottom af the Samoun. controversy, 
and it isa ood sien that the Berlin con- 


ference is Cousideriag & propogal to estab 


We should expect to see a bet- | 


l bles, 


consist of one representative for euch of 
the three treaty powers and two Siuroese, 
A land temiuwe court was called for by Mr. 
Bates in his reportoon the Samoan trou- 
He found that Cerniiun subjects 


I claimed ownership of (04, 122 acres, mostly 


| 


forthe natives of the sou.” 


onthe ishiund of Upolu, inwwhich Apia, the 
Peapitial, is situated; that Botish subjects 
Pelatmed in ab aver 250,000 acres, mostly 


in Savadi, god that 250,000 aeres more 
were clined) by an Amerncan company, 
whose mehts had been bought out by 
British subjects. Mie Bates declared that 
Ho owas “amipessible that the acreage 
claimed by foreieners bas all) been 
honestly oor faarky aequived, and he. 
found noatoonly reat complaints among. 
the people but comtheting claims of terrie 
tory amoay the foreign residents, ‘Two 
documents Which canie into hits bands by 
w¢cident were appended. to his report to 
show: the character of the conveyances 
Whith even the most intelligent mitives 
were sometimes mduced tosigvu. in one 


of them Chief Asi, who bas been promi- 
nent dn the hate troubles, had wetually 
signed a blank deed, or oat feast one in 
Whieh the quantity of land the consider: 


fation, and other csseutial particulars: 
were left blank. Phe) paper was filed 
minone the toad title documents of the 
German company at Apia, which had pot 
concluded what quantities to write into 
the blank spaces, although the sinmature - 
and sealbof the cbief and the signatures of 
the witnesses chad been carenuly pro. 
Foureds  Acsecond docniment cited by Mr, 
Bates is a contirmation by the king of the 


tithe to about i quarter of a million acres 
claitnued by the British company by pur- 
cehase Srom the so-catled Aimerican come 
pany. He calls ita paper suchas ought 
never to have been executed, and says if 
wis undoubtediv signed by the king 
without investization of the faets and in 
relience upon the wood faith of bis ad- 
visers, Minny of these conveyances are 
made, aveordine to Mr Bates, in payment. 
for aris cid cant ition, 
which is Negi: 


the traffic in 


Yhe natives who buy these arins have usu- 
ally nomuney to pay for them, and resort to 
the suleor mortease of their laads on terms 
host diswdvanutawecus, Very much. of the 
lund claimed by forcigners has beew pur-, 
Chased on rummous vets ia exchauge for tire- 
arms, Besides, the weil known disposition of 
the natives, when war is anticiated, to dis- 
pose of their Tands for sueh consideration, and 
on such terms as they cau pet, has a tendency 
bo teraot Unseripddois white sien fo stir up: 
wavil strife for the purpose of creating au op- 
portunably to buv tie hand ata low price. 
Here, accordingly, we have evidence 
that it has been the interest of white men | 
fo ineite wae aniong: the matives for the- 
express purpose of selling them arms and 
flaking their paviin hind; aad. the report 
of Me. Bates shows by incontestable in- 
stances that “at undoubted that the 
sale of aris to the dustivenis is conducted 
principally by the German company of 
Which Mle Weber is the head.” 

But Comoissioner Bates is aot the only 
authority on thos subject. Acting High 
Conmuissioner Jobo i. Thurston, who. 
represented Groat Britain at Apis in (886, 
simultaneously with Mr Dates, gives 
Sintihur statements du his report.  Accord- 
ing to tis figures, which very likely may 
be the ones referred fo by Min Sewall, the 
total claitos of the Germans amount to 
Io, bv acres; those of the British to 283,- 
GOO weres; these of the Anglo simericans 
be 274,000, One is ail aererr eae of Gud,- 
(acres, Bub the total area olf land in 
Santos, excludiap saul clatuis, is stated 
by Me. Pharston to be G/0720 acres, 


Is 


Other words, the foremeners claim 24,002 


acres more than the aetual area to which 
fier clattas apply. Phat is to say, in or 
(derto fully satisiv these clatuis, so large 
a proportion oF which are nominally sane- 
tioned not only by revuhiur deed or fore. 
Closed mortgage, but ly royal decree, it 
would be necessary for the unfortunate 
wborivines to manufacture 24,000 aeres of 
fand in addition to what nature has fav- 
ored them with, 

Of course the exphination as to the 
deficit is that the foreigners have contlict- 
Ing claigis Upon Lhe sine pieces of prope 
erty. Foresample, the Messes MeArthar 
& Co, of Auektine, dispute 10,Q00 acres ip 
Savailli with the CGreriian Commercial and 
Pidtutation Company. Tut Mer Phorston | 
says that feven Wa deduction of 24,000 
aeres is taade, by way of adjusting these 
conflictions, there still remains nothing 
Two other 
suggestions of Mer. Thurston miay also be 


worth considering: 


“At wall "be conceived without difficulty that : e 


in respect of charges ogamet natives of tres 
pass, pilfermng of uuts, bread fruit, ete, ab 
may $0 happen that the uative must either 
trospuss and “patter or die, 

The wdea may also obtrude itself that thera 
has been seme pilfering ” on the other side, 
The goyveryments of the claimants severally 
concerned, ibis respectfully submitted, ought 
without delay Co wppaink COMmmssiuners @ope 
sisttuse Of colnpetent and independent minded — 
men to decide upon tind elaims in Samon, aud 


bo relieve the uatortunute natives from oa 


state of alVairs paitul to rellech upon, 

These, then, are the facts upon which 
the American claim that the natives have: 
been robbed of their tands and gradually 
driven tow condition almost of servitude 
may safely cost, a eerie 


t 
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IS IT PRACTICABLE ? 


Proof that Land Vatues enn be Separated 
fromthe Vatue of Lopravementa—Eenlbaey 
ot Bdward Ashkinson's Objections — Lene 
fiteal Poblie Landsitn Nebraska. 


The difficulty of framing statutes by 
which Mv. Georee’s doctrines may be put ing 
to successful practice has been brought into 
special prominence by the challenge hitely 
thrown out by Mr. Edward Atkinson. He 
believes the “theorists willbe incapable of 
framing anoact that will work beesuse 
their propositions are impracticable.” I 
haye no desire to distinguish myself by 
attempting to frame a bill To sucha 
charge of imoracticability better means 
of refutation are within easy reach, 
Phe proposed system of taxation, like 

every other, involves difficulties; some it 
possesses in common with existing svs- 
tems, While others are peculiar to itself, 
On the latter, opponents found their ob- 
jections.’ Butasystem of taxation mav 
involve a difficulty peculiar to itself as 
such, which Inaw nevertheless be involved 
in some other department of government, 
Tf itcan be shown that any legislature 
has enacted into laws ‘that will work” 
measures of any kind involving the peca- 
liar difficulties in question, it will demon- 
strate the practicability of the single tax 
far better than wot ld the framing of a bill 
For the very best bill, all that could be said 
would be that it) appeared. practicable; 
while, for such enactinents, if may be said 
that they are iw demonstrated suecess, 

> Tbelieve the statutes of Nebraska fur. 
nish material for such a showing, I refer 
to the laws relating to the state edueca- 
tionallands. Poubtless similar laws are 
on the statute books of several states, and 
will be bronght to notice when attention 
is once directed to this channel of investi- 
gation. The laws referred to constitute 
chapter 80, compiled statutes of 1887, The 
following is a brief summary of their 
principal provisions. ‘The sections und 
parts of sections containing. the. provis- 
ions on which the argument «is based are 
quoted verbatim: 

The State of Nebraski owns, and has 
the right to sell or lease for the benefit of 
her public schools, “the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections in exch township in 
the state, or lands selected in lieu thereof,” 
_As the usual size of townships is six miles 
equare, or thirty-six sections, it will be 
seen thiut these educational lands embrace 
one-eighteenth of the lands in the state, 


being, in the aggregate, an area consider. 


ably larger than the combined areas of 
Rhode Island and Delaware, The vover- 
nor, secretary of state, treasurer, attorney- 
general, and commissioner of public lands 
and buildings, constitute a board of com- 
missioners acting under the direction of 
the levislature for the sale, leasing and 
general management of these lands. The 
commissioner of public lands and build- 
ings is required to ‘cause suitable ab- 
stracts to be made of all lands owned hy 
the state for educational purposes, and 
entered in suitable well bound books.” 
These books contain an itemized state- 
ment of all necessary information con- 
cerning each tract. The board is author- 
ized to appoint the county treasurer of 
each county as itsagent, and he is accord. 
ingly furnished with an abstract of the 
lands lying in his county. 
Section @ says : 


The Jands embraced in said list sha'l be 
apprai-ed in the sume manner as provided in 
section fifteen of this act in the euse of 
private sale, and the said appraiser shall sub- 
scribe to an oath before some proper ofeer to 
properly appraise the prairie hinds in tracts 
not to exceed forty avres each, aud the tim- 
ber fands in tracts met to exceed ten acres 
each, und to appraise any inprovements 
thereon, 


Section 5 provides for “olfering at pub. 
Jie auction al) unsold lands except suchas 
have been Jeased.” 


Section 9. Auy person purchasing lands 
upon which improvements have beeu made by 
any other person, the purchaser shall pay the 
full price of such land and unprovements to 
the county treasurer, and the treasurer shall 
guy the appraised value of Che thprovements 
incash to the person owning the same; and 
apy person having made improvements on 
any laud sold to auother, may at any time 
before receiving the appraised value thereol, 
and wilhia six mmuths trom the day of sale, 
remove such waprovements frouy said land, 
and upon such removal the treasurer shail 
return tothe purchaser the appraised value 
of the improvements, 

Bection le Immediately after the close of 
the sale provided for iu seetion 4, all unsold 
Jands shalt be subject to lease, ata rental of 
Rix per cent, ou the appraised value. Pro- 
vided, that if two or more parties desire to 
Jease the sume land, the treasurer shall pro- 
ceed tu auction off aud lease the same to that 
person who, in addition to the six per cent 
rental, will pay the highest rate per ceut on 
the appraised value af said lanus, for said 
Jease, Each Jease shall contujn a covenant 
or contract that the board of educational 
Jands may, durjog the yeur 1888, aud every 
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five vears thereafter, provide for the reap- 
prnisal of said lands; tbat the lessee will 
promptly pay the rental semi-annually in ad- 
vanuee; that mo waste shall be eomnmitted 
Upon said dand, and that the premises shall 
be surrendered at the expiration of twenty- 
live Vears or Suoner, with the consent of the 
comtmisstovers; that the lessee will pay for 
the use of said lands the annual vate of six 
per cent per aunum upon the appraised 
valne, and that, upon a failure to pay the 
agreed rental for aw pertod of six months 
“yorn the time said payments are due, the 
Jeause may be forfeited and fully set aside. 
Provided further, the beard shall have a re- 
viewing power over acts of appraising under 
this section. 

Section 15 provides that when any lessee 
desires to purchase the diand embraced in 
his lease, the county commissioners, or 
three of the township supervisors, shall 
“view the land so desired to be purchased 
by such Jessee, and return a true and cor- 
rect Value of said land, under oath.” 
Section 80 provides that ‘seltool lands 
sold under the provisions of this act, or 
suclhas have beeu heretofore sold, shall 
not be faxable untibthe right to a deed 
shall have become absolute,” though im- 
provements on such lands shall be taxable 
from the time of the sale. 


The operations of these laws involve’ 


the three principal difficulties peculiar to 
the single tax which Fowill vow enumerate 
and discuss: 


First, The difficulty of appraising “land | 
: { & 


exclusive of improvements.” 

Sections 3 and 15) provide for the ap- 
praisement of “land and intprovements,” 
and Section [4 provides forthe re appriaise- 
ment of al} leased lands every five years, 
The term Gland’ is everywhere used in 
these citations in the sense in which it is 
employed by advocates of the single tax, 
Tn reply toa query on this point, the at- 
torney general says: “The word Jand 
herein used means without improvements. 
The language is “and and improve. 
ments.” The term improvements is 
coustrued to mean betterments of every 
kind including tlilage and drainage. As 
will be seen, the law makers have not 
thought it necessary to make especial 
provisions for securing competent men 
for this work, or to throw out especial 
safe guards against error, and injustice. 
The appraisers are to be selected from the 
iocal officers to whom the people have 
intrusted the manavement of their county 
affairs. They are supposed to be men of 
average jntclligence and honesty and to 
act accordingly. The statute is brief and 
veneral in its directions, They are simply 
told to “appraise the land and improve- 
ments at their trae and correct value.” 
The only specific direction given as to 
how this shall be done is that prairie lands 
shall be appraised in tracts of forty acres 
each, and timber lands in tracts of ten 
acres each, a provision which could easily 
be so extended as to cover every exigency 
of a single tix, 

But thisisnotall, The improvements 
on these lands must be apprised fora 
different purpose, and by entirely differ. 
ent persons, Section 30) provides that all 
school lands sold to private parties shall! 
be exempt from taxation till the pur- 
chaser’s right to a title shall have become 
absolute. As most of these lands are sold 
on twenty years’ time, the local tax of- 
ficers Qre required to look after the trxa- 
tion of improvements during that time. 
The same may be said ofall improvements 
on leased lands, The value of these im- 
provements is to be estimated at what 
their owner has “javested” in’ them. 
This being determined, the appraisement 
of the land is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter, since its value would equal the value 
of the realestate Tess the value of the 
improvements, lt will thus be seen that 
the local tax officitds throughout this 
commonwealth are now doing every year 
what objectors would have us believe it 
will baffle the intelligence of men to do 
under a single tix systent Evidently 
such objectors think the adoption of the 
single tax will, in some: mysterious way, 
dissipate the intelligence and unbalance 
the judgement of the average amine, 
Whence they derive such a notion is not 
clear, uoless it be from the effect which 
the proposal of the reform has had upon 
their own minds, 

second, The insecurity of 
ments, 

This can hardly be considered @ peculiar 
difficulty of the land tax, That, when 
taxes are delinquent, the property may 
be sold to pay them, is a necessary pro- 
vision of every system of direct taxation, 
The only peculiar difficulty of the pro- 
posed system is, that when the land 
should be thus taken and sold the own- 
er’s full right to his improvements might 
be impaired, since they are more or less 
inseparable from the land, Such an 


improve- 
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owner would be in precisely the same 
condition as is a lessee whose rental is 
delinquent, or a purchaser who fails to 
meet his payments, 

The provisions of section 9 secure to 
every mana full right to his improve- 
ments, he he purebaser, lessee, or even 
squiutter, Tf at his option, or from a 
failure to fulfill the conditions of his con- 
tract, the lind passes into the control of 
any one else, or reverts. to the state, pro- 
Visions are made for his reimbursement; 
or he may remove the improvements, or 
part of then, if dissatistied with the ap- 
preisement, 

The objection that men are not inclined 
fo dmprove tand unless they own it, bias 


‘been so fully answered as to be generally 


wbandoned. Bato Me Atkinson says, in 


ofect, that aman will not improve land 


unless he lias it fora lone period ata 
fixed rental. As vegards time, the hold- 
ing of land would be as unlimited under 
the proposed system ‘as it is new. Land 
could be held in private possession as lone 
as the taxes were paid. As rewards ; 
fixed rental, the objection is proven to he 
invalid by the case in hand, The lessee, 
it is true, has his lands for twenty-five 
yearsvat afised rate percent oof the ap- 
praised value. But the land is to be re- 
appraised every five vears. Thus the 
lessce is given sinall chance to tappro- 
priate the unearned increment.” For 
that short period only is his rental fixed. 
Beyond that the only security he has 
avainst an exorbitant rental lies in the 
intelligence and honesty of his fellow 
citizens, 

That these provisions operate satisfiae- 
torily is evidenced not only by the testi- 
mony of state and local officers, but by 
the avidity with which such Jands are 
taken and improved. Many of the best 
improved farms in the state are leased 
school lands. It should be remembered 
that wll these regulations are merely 
statutory, not constitutional, They are 
liable at all times to umendment or repeat 
by the law-making power. Yet, so great 
is the contidence of the citizen-in popular 
intelligence and sense of justice that he is 
eager to lease and improve the state lands 
under these conditions, 

Third, the difficulty of levying the tax, 
This difficulty is only apparent. Briefs 
stated it amounts to about this: As the 
tax on land increases, its market value 
will decrease. Whenever the tax reacties 
its masimium lint, the land will crease to 
have a market value. There will then be 
nothing on which to levy. Whoever will 
take the trouble to construct and solve a 
concrete problem) illustrative of this ob- 
jection will find the results interesting, 

This difficulty arises only under the von- 
dition that land is to be appraised at its 
market value subject to the tax, The re- 
sult is the same whether the condition be 
applied to the veneral or the annual value, 
A little reflection will show one how ub- 
surd it is to speak of taxing the market 
ralue of land out of existence while the 
existence of the tax itself depends on the 
miaintenance of a market value, Stould 
the rate be raised to oue hundred pe: 
cent the land would still necessarily have 
a market value equal to the amount of 
the tux, Should the chanve to the single 
tux be gradually made, such a method 
migbt operate very well in the beginning, 
but its awkwardness and inetlicacy woulu 
become more and more appurent a 
the change went on. Thus being forescen, 
the appraisement of land at its value in- 
pendent of the tax would commend itselt 
to the practical single tux oman. This 
method, besides being eminently practi- 
nul, iis wsafer economic foundation than 
any other, 

But fo retin to our stitites, It is 
instructive to witness how fitthe this dif_i- 
culty has troubled the minds of practical 
lawoanakers; while it is really refreshing 
to observe how the average man executes 
the iow without ever suspecting the exist- 
ence of such a difficulty, Reference to 
section LE will show that these fands are 
leased at a yearly rental of six percent on 
fhe appraised value, unless competition 
Inakes the rate higher The state aims to 
get, as nearly as practicable, the annual 
value of the land. Hence these leases, 
Which often change hands, command little 
or no price above the value of the im- 
provements, The yearly rental depresses 
the market. value just as the single tax 
would atits maximum limit, Here ap- 
pears one difficulty (though that it ever 
appeared to any one save objectors to the 
single tax, history records not), These 
lands are to be re-appraised every five 
years, 

If atthe end of this period the lands 
are appraised at their market value sub- 





ject to the rental, what will the state de. 
rive from them during the next five years? 
Appraisers are singly directed to appraise 
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the land “properly”? and to “return a true 


and correct value of said land under 
oath.” No citizen of average intelli- 
gence is likely to err in carrying out this 
provision, If the single tax were as fully 
understood and as generally approved 
there would be no more difleulty in the 


enactment and application of its princi- 


sles, 

jut it may be objected that these lands 
wre strrounded by others whose market 
values guide appraisers in their work ; 
that if all lands were subjeet to this sys- 
tem the case would be different, That 
uppraiscrs are guided to some extent by 
Lhe general tnarket valies of surrounding 
liunds is probably true, But in so doing 
they encounter two serious dificulties 
Iivst, the value of surrounding liunds is 


haurwely speculative; second, surrounding 


lands bear comparatively heavy taxes, 
while the leased sehool lands are tax free, 
Under these conditions, to estimate the 
milue of the school lands from the general 
market values of surrounding lands is uw 
complicated problem. The appraiser bas 
other and better data froni 
reckon: First, he miuy estimate the gen- 
eral value from. the anual value which 
is affected by neither speculation nor tax- 
ation; for here land usually rents under 
condition that the landlord shall pay the 
taxes, The ratio between the annual and 
general values of land is substantially the 
same as that between interest and princi- 
pil of money loaned on long time at good 
security. This ratio and the annual value 
being given by the operation of economic 
laws, how easy is it to determine the 
“true aud correct” weneral value of land, 
Second, he may observe the market value 
of leased Jand subject to the rental, and 
add this fo the value at which the lands 
are already appraised. Thus if lands sub- 
jeet to w rental of six per cent, on an 
appraisement of eight dollars per acre are 
worth four doilars pevacre in the market, 
they ought to be re-appraised at twelve 
dollars per acre. Such data are ample 
tor purposes of correct appraisement and 
would be equally so under a single tax, 
Thus the features peculiar to the single 
tax bave been shown to be capable of en- 
wetment into brief and simple statutes, 
and satisfactory in their éperations. In 
choosing the ground of impracticability 
for their attacks on the single tax, oppo- 
nents show that they recognize the par- 
tiality of the American people for “the 
practical.” But they aso show them ig- 
norance Of the fact that its superior prac- 
ticability is one of the strong recommen- 
dations of the single tax. I have confined 
myself to the defensive, but the move- 
ment is ageressive, If the argument for 
this tax is strony os regards its frecdom 
from serious difficulty, it is fur stronger 
aus regards the difficulties of existing sys- 
tems which it will obviate, But the dis- 
cussion Of this is not part of iy task. 
Objectors ave evident:y contemplating 
conditions under which the difficulties 
they point out would be real Theiy ac- 
knowledved intelligence precludes a less 
complimentary view. Tf a complete sin- 
tle tax system shonld be sudden y thrust 
up ona conmunity in which it was not 
understood or approved, great difficulties 


would certainly be encountered in its en-' 


forcement. But this is acase whieh ean 
never occur in aself-governing commu. 
nitv. In such a& community enactment 
and application of a reform measure must 
be preceded by popular adoption. This 
involves a great deal, It involves 
thorough education of the people, deep 
and wide spread conviction of the justice of 
the measure, Tt involves not. merely the 
support of a numerical majority, but an 
overwhelming balance of public opinion 
in favor of the measure, When the single 
tax has been thus adopted its laws will be 
marked by the same naked simplicity, 
ease of execution and satisfactory results 
us characterize the statutes to which I 
have called attention, 


. S. Epwin THORNTON, 
Kearney, Neb, 








Our Knatern ship Vardu Will Inve ta be 


Prowcied Agauiuat the Puuper ship Yards - 


ofthe Went, 
Silt Lake Uerald, 
Secretary Tracy has awarded to the Union 
Tron works of San Francisco the contrat for 
building the immense cuast defense vessel, 
the prive to be $1,628,000. . 





Look te the Cause for the Answer, 
Howard in New York Press, 

Half the men in cur lockup are boys, mere 
boys, They were born to steal, they do steal, 
they will steal. Do they do whut it was in- 
tended they shouldor not? IV's a simple ques: 
tion, What's the answer? 
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CHAUTAUQUA AND TAXATION. 


The Chautauqua assembly occupies a 
piece of groand 160 acres ia extent, jut- 
ting info Lhe lake, which is covered with 
buildings—a splendid hotel, the great am- 
phitheater, the museum, college buildings, 
“doek, stores, and hundreds of private cot- 
tiges, The object of the movement” is 
to promote Christian culture, has been 
a powerful stimulus to the Sunday school 
work the world over; ifs levture platform 
calls upon the best talent; and its Heerary 
and scientitic circle, with the college of 
liberal arts, is giving instruction to thou- 
sunds annually. 

The direct expense to the original pro- 
moters has been large, but it is in no 
sense a money making concern, as every 
dollar of receipts goes fo the benefit of the 
enterprise. AJ very: large proportion of 
income is derived from gate receipts, It 
is supported by ministers, tenchers, Sane 
day school workers, students, and thou- 
sands of visitors. from the great broad 
middle classef our population. Phe cot- 
tages are owned, with rare exceptions, by 
; persons whose moderate mies fUstily no 
expensive fornmi of recreation during the 
heated season. Tt would not be an exig- 
eerauted estimate to say Chat it is visited 
by at least fifty thousand different. indi- 
viduals cach year 

Alt this means a vast increase in the 
prosperity of Chautauqua county and the 
state of New York. There must be 


transportation provided for the multi- 


tudes. This necessitates the building of 
boats, the construction and operation of 
lines of miuilbwiay, and the substantial tm- 
pulse towll allied forms of industry, The 
thousands must be fed, which insures: a 
sash market for all kinds of farm and 
garden products. livery year hundreds 


of thousands — of dollars are poured 
into the pockets of the ag icultural 
population, The visitors must be housed, 


thus giving employment to labor from the 
axmin to the master builder. There is a 
demand for vast quantities of articles of 
general utility, which are purchased of 
the merchants on the grounds or in the 
neighboring cities. Tt would not be a 
wild perversion of (he truth to say that 
people come from all sections to spend 
money for the benefit of Chautauqua 
county. In uddition to all this should be 
described the magnificent daily paper 
published on the assembly grounds dure 
ing the season, and the Chamtauquiau— 
ranking among the first of high class 
periodicals— which advertise the locality 
even to the uttermost parts of the earth, 

This institution has increased the valve 
of land all about the lake. This added 
‘value forms a veey large part of the vn- 
earned ing ement, w value created not by 
the residents of the county or state, but 
by visitors who spend a brief portion of 
the summer under the trees of (he assem- 
bly grounds. The commonwealth is richer 
in the increased sellings price of real estate 
and the enlarged revenues arising from 
constantly augmenting wealth—the dona- 
tion of “outsiders.” 

They might as fairly compel the min 
who makes i purchase in their stores to 
pay tribute for the privilege as to lay a 
tux on them summer visitors, but the 
latter is exactly what they are doing, 
While other communities encourage the 
inflow of capital by exempting fndustria 
enterprises front tuxation, Chautauqua 
county discourages this great philanthropy 

by sending inthe assessor and tax col- 
lector to wring as many dollirs as possi- 
ble from. those whose presence is an un- 
mixed benelit. They deal with it as they 
would with aw public nuisance, as though 
preferring its extinction to its develop. 
ment. And in this case there are none of 
the usual arguments ino justifiertion of 
the exaction, for it cannot he said thriet 
the Institution is making money a portion 
of which should go to the public treasury 
for the public wood, 

Tn the year E888 the assembly authori- 
fies paid taxes to the amount of Giubouts 
$400 on the property of the association, 
and the cottage owners &2,600, a total of 
$8,000. The 160 acre farny adjoining paid 
probably less than $100, ‘This determined 
policy of the authorities to tax every- 
thing and everybody in their peach has 
prevented very many from buying lots 
and erecting cottages who otherwise 
would have done so, People feel it to be 
an outrage that they should be compelled 
to pay a tine for improving property and 
spending a few weeks cach year at a rer 
sort of that kind, especially when they 
see that all the financial benefit goes to 
the residents of the county, There is no 
question in the mind of the writer that if 
av fair course should be adopted in this 
matter that the attendance, with corres 
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sponding benefits, would double in a very 
brief period. 

It will be observed that. there are two 
kinds of values attaching to the enter- 
prise-—value of the bare land: irrespective 
of improvements, and that of improve- 
ments alone. A tax on the improve. 
ments is virtually a fine latd pou phikan- 
thropy. Tt isacompulsory tribute exacted 
from. those who benefit: the commimnity 
without gaining any material recompense. 
Cun there be any question that there 
would be sound «economic wisdom and a 
just sense of fair dealing ina proposition 
to remit all taxes on the values created 
by skill and money expenditures—im- 
provement values—arising from the Chau. 
tauqua undertaking? Who will noladmit 
the justice of encouraging Chautaugqtiins 
by saying to them: “Co amhend and expend 
iH the money you wish im this) grand 
enterprise; we will no longer hamper you 
by exicting a bonus for doing what is of 
direet benefit. to us.” 

If the propriety of remitting all taxa- 
tion on) improvements be admitted, we 
come next to the question of land values. 
The justice of laying a tax upon this form 
of property can not be questioned. The 
bare hind offers natural opportunity for 
improvement and enterprise. [ts valtte is 
tixed by detnand—by desire for its pos- 
session for various uses, This demand is 
due to location with reference to natural 
advantages and density of population, An 
institution that holds possession of a 
piece of landas against the desire of oth- 
ers to obtain the use of it should be taxed 
by society according to the benefits given 
and the values in it created) by the whole 
people. If the justice of remitting taxes 
on improvements and placing them on 
land values be admitted, the question 
arises as to the method of estimating the 
tixuble value of the bare cround,. 

No spot could be found which offers in 
ensier solution of this problem. It is sur- 
roundedon three sides by cultivated farnis, 
the entire front stretching wlone the lake, 
Tt would be an easy matter to estimate 
the land values of these farms as distin- 
euished from the worth of improvements. 
Mliminate the cost of hprovements from 
the assessed valuation and, acre for acre, 
the result would tix the valuation for the 
Chiutauqua property, Orisiniplor meth- 
od is at hand. The assembly  associa- 
tion purchased lately forty acres of adjoin- 
ing woodland and meadow; the deed for 
this would show very accurately the land 

ralue of the tract already buitt upon. 
Hlere is the proper basis upon which the 
sssessors should fix Gheir estimates. 

There area nuniber of spots alone the 
lake upon Which similar institutions might 
be founded, Natural opportunities may 
be obtained. Ts if reasonable and just to 
levy tribute on the enterprise that has 
done so much for the county, and. dis- 
courazre similar ventures on the part of 
others, by taxation? Would it not be 
better to say: “Come aud spend your 
money, do your philanthropic work, bene- 
fit Humanity in any way you may choose, 
and we will tax vou only on the value of 
the natural opportunity you monopolize 
as ayvainst the desire of others?” 

And if the plan proposed for Chautiu- 
quit be just, why should it not be adopted 
with regard to all industrial enterprises ? 
Why levy tribute on) that which bencetits 
himanity, and: practically exempt from 
tuxation those who, holding possession of 
natural opportunities, refuse to develop 
them or permit them to be developed, in 
the hope of profiting by the increased 


values arising from the industry. of 
others? 


C'. M. Morse, 
THE ENGLISH PULPIT. 


Ctteraveesn of a Prominent 
Preacher that Indicate 
nod Radient Teadenev. 
The London Democrat for May con- 

tains an abstract of a sermon by the Rev, 

J,OW. Black, viear of Launeelles, Corn- 

wall, which gives some idea ot the kind 

of radical thought finding: expression in 

The text was taken from 

Exodus vi, 6, After pointing out that 

the labors and self-devotion of Moses on 

behalf of the Israclites were a type of the 
sufferings and self-sacrifice endured by 
our Lord for the welfare of humanity, the 
preacher went on to say that in many re- 
spects the inuss of the English nation 
were in a similar condition to that of the 
Tstaclites when Moses was called ta be 
their deliverer, The present administra- 
tion were grinding down the niasses with 
taxes and unjust legislation for the bene- 
fit of the landlords in a way that no gov- 
ernment had done during the present cen- 
tury, and were setting at uaught every 
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| constitutional safeguard which had been 
devised for the protection of the British 
subject. 

“Bit.” said the preacher, “there are not 
wanting signs which show that the Lord 
jis above to hear the ery of the oppressed 
and help them. Public bodies like the 
London school bourd are waging open 
war with the sweating system, which, 
being the direct outcome of landlordism, 
will come to anend when hendlordisin 
ends, and only then. | Then again, in’ Tre- 
land, where alien Lindlords have imposed 
on the nation for centuries a yoke as 
grievous as any that Pharaoh laid on the 
Istaelites, recent events have cleared: the 
ereat leader who, like Moses, has devotdd 
himself to the serviee of bis countrymen, 
from the slanders with which be Tis been 
uspersed, and bas iuade Mer. Parnell’s 
righteousness as. clear as the light, and 
his just dealing as the noonday. Above 
lave hopes for the future to be wathered 
from the success and enthusiasur which 
are everywhere attending the campaign 
of Henry George, whom Cod has raised 
upto deliver the landless masses of (hes 
country from the oppression of the band. 
lords under which they have groaned so 
long, even as Moses freed the: Israelites 
from the burdens of the Mey ptians.” 

Referring incidentilly to Me George's 
lecture on the Mosaie instifations deliv. 
ered some years ago in Scotland, thre 
preacher remarked that he doubted if 
three men could be found among all the 
bishops. clergy and ministers of vierious 





































































uble of uttering anything equal to it, ined 
added that there was a peculiar fitness in 
Mr. George entering on bis lecturing tour 
during Lent, the season of fasting, since 
we were taught by ad inspired prophet 
that the trae fasting which comunended 
us to God cousisted not so much in ab- 
staining from food, or attending religious 
services, as im dome what Mr Georee 
and his supporters were seeking to do, 
namely, loosing the bonds of wickedness, 
undoing the heavy burdens, letting the 
oppressed go free, and breaking every 
voke. “it must be remembered,” said 
the preacher, “that, whatever tndividual 
clergymen or laymen might say in’ de- 
fense of landtordisin, the church bas very 
clearly expressed her mind by bidding us 
bevin the Geuten season by atlirming the 
Mosaic principle that the curse of God 
wis specially due to: those who removed 


their neighbor's landmiurk, or, in’ other 
words, took more than them fair share of 
the national soil, and the benefits that 
wecraued from if, and who thus, by deprive 
ing any of their fellow countrymen of an 
equal share thereof, placed themselves in 
God's jadement on the same tevel, if not 
on a lower one, than adulterers, forni- 
cators, idolators, drunkards, or aoy other 
gross and notorious sinners,” 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 
The following list contains the names and 


cause in their respective localities, with whom 
those wishing to Join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas BK Ativier, 109 Alivio street. 

Albany, N Y¥e—Robert Piaker, 178 Madison avenue; JC 
Rosturt, 22 Third avenue, or James J Aahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thuardiien club, 2 
Myrule avenue, 

Aliuiumbra, Mon Tere Mrs Josephine Spahr. 

Altuona, Pa—C Lishler pres; Lo Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N Y¥—Hiarveyv Book, 

Anaeostia, DC—Crurroll W Smith, offlee Anwcostia tesa 
company, Harrison aud Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, N M~Lewts VT Granstam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A Db Strang, 

Ath us, Pa-Arthur Lo Pierce, 

Atlanta, Ga—Jolin CO Reed, 
bi reet. 

Auburn, Me—fiG@ Casey, secretary Single tax elub. 

Auburo, N Y--Daniel Peacock, president; HE Wo Bene- 
diet, secretary Single tax chab, College tall. 

Augusta, Ga—L A Schmidt, 6% Lincoln street. 

Avon, N Y~Homer Sabin. 

Baliston Spa, N Y—HRichard Feeney, 65 Milton avenue, 

Baltimore, Md—Jonn W Jones, 1% N Bond street: Jolin 
Salmon, 415 N Kutaw street; Dr Wm N Hili, 1435 KB 
Baltimore street, 

Bath-eon-toe- Hudson, N Yo Matthew © Kirsch, 

Bayside, Lou tsiand, N Y¥—Antouio MW Mattia, 

Brace ville, L—William Matthews, secretary Tariif re- 
fori club, 

Bradford. Ma-J Co be Forest, secretary Liwnd and labor 
elub, 2 Newell place, : : 

Hrpstol. Dbak—W i Lrohaw. 

Pine h iy N Y—E OW Dundon, 35 Matdenu lune, , 

Boston, Miss—~FRad wie aD White. 908 Mian street, Chiles: 
ton; d B Roche, 2 Converse avenue, Malden; Hiamlln 
Gariwnd, chaicmin Single tas league, Jamiaiea Plato. 

Brookivo, No Y¥~Gearge B West, Abb, 49 Clermont uve- 
noe, president Single tux club, 

EAL dag tuwa~—James Love, bookseller, or Itichurd 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—-Wim A Ford, 166. Norfolk street, 
seereLary Single (ax Orginiaabion, 

Cunmtsteo, N Y—HW Jolson. BO box 365, 

Cauon City, Col—Frank P Blike. Mla 

Series O-—S J Harinvunt, ALD, president singia tax 
vlab, 

Cape May City—-Win Porter, box 47, 

Chatnoerlun, bDak—Jdases Brown, 

Charles City, lowia- Irving W Smith, al D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Chleaga, Hl-Frank Pearson, 45 La Bulle street; T, W. 
Wittler, secretary Single tux club, 426 Milwaukee 
venue, 

Cincinnat!, Qe David De Heck, 139 West Ninth 
street; Jores's news and stutionery »tore, 372 Vine 

treet; headquarters Single tax elub, 298 Vine street 

Clanton, Ala--O M Slastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, QC W Whitmarsh, 4 Bucdwd avenue; Frauk 

, i tha ane rie 

‘hoaton, fad—L sishop, editor « 

Cornarg NY—3S Grane: ' DAtra 

SA Cal—Charles F Smith, propmetor Commercial 

atel. ; 

Cal EUs) ‘O~FAward Hyneman, 481-2 South High 
carawall Cal—Jom A alley, 


lawyer, 25 1-2 Marietta 


denominations in the land who were cap. 























addresses of men active in the single tix: 
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| Gardner, UT B Cumming, 


| 


Gien Cove, Long tsiind, N.Y¥~Herbert Loromer. , 

Glendive, Mont--A PH Sawyer, 

Glens Malls, N Y¥—Jobo EL Quibtun. 

Gloversville, N Y¥—Win C Wood, MD. 

Grand View-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Henry L Hinton 

Hurrison, Tex—I J MeCollun 

Hartington, Neb-Jolin HE Pelber. 

Thaverhttl Mass--Arthour F Brock, : 

Helena, Mont--Judge J M Clements, secretary Montana 
sittgle tax assouteelon, i 

Hornetsville, NS ¥—George HoVan Winkle, 

Hot Springs, Ark=—W Albert Chapman. 

Hoostek Falls, NS Y—PFOS taminona, 

Houston. Tex F Bing, corporation attorney, 

tlutebitsan, Kas—J a Mateown, MD. 

Ilion, N Y--George Sintth, PO box HR, 

fndinnapotts, tdi P Custer, president Singie ta 
levee WOU bel Go; Chas HD Krause, bookkeeper, Von + 
Hey fs aedaware steve, le Witshington street, 

Ithiea, NOY--C Co Platt, druggist, 75 Waist Stale stroect. 

Janvier NJ-8 HB Walsh 

Jorsev City, N d=Josepn Dann Mibo, secretary Hud- 
son county Stugle tax league, 86 be Avenue. 

Kiwis City. Mo~—Chas B Rett, 2124 ightind avenue. 

Kenosha, Wee VD Quigley, 

Kalthsburgh, Ut-M Me Dood. 

Kingston, NY —Theodere M Romoyn. 

Lansingburgh, N Y—dames MeMlann, 2 faighteenth at. 

Lonsdale, Rl-—Dr Li Garvin, 

Lewiston, Mel bp Lyford, § Cottaye street. 

Lextogton, Ky—Jdaames: bewin 

Londen, Koghand— Willian Saunders, 177 Palace Cham- 
bers. Woes tiiinstber, : 

Los Augeles, Cat—W EP Doage, 30 North Alameda street; 
WA Cole, 49 Bouth HIM; or A Vinette, PO St tion KF. 

Lowell, Mass—tlenry Robertson, 5 Metcalf block, Kid- 
der street. 5 
Lyle, Mitta ob Wenhain, ; 
Lynchburg, Vae-Toos Wiillimson, cor Vifth and Chureb 
BLFeeLs, 

Lyon, Mass--Theodore 
HLreete 

Madison, Daik—K HH Evenson, 

Mahanoy City, P’a—J N Becker, president Free trada 
club; Robert Riehurdson, secretary, 

Manistee, Mich—Albert Walkicy or W OR Hall 

Miunstheld, O-W J Higgins, muanauger Western union 
telegraph offices, ; 

Marlboro, Miass—Geo A E Reynolds, 

Marlborough, N Y—C H Baildon. 

Mart, Tex—d L Caldwell, ehairniun Ninth congressional 
district organizer. ; 
Maryaville, Mont—S F Ralston, Br, prosident Montana 

single tax issechellou, 

Missillon, O—Vietor Burnett, 74 Eaat South street. 

Miacuriiius, Undian Ocean—Robert A Rohan, & Pump 
street, Port Louis, 

Memphis, Tenn—K @ Rrown, secretary Tartt? reform 
tlub, 69 Madivon street; Boulton smith, 225 Alabama 
street, 

Mitdletown, Conn—John G Hopkins, P O box 580 

Middletown, N Y¥—Chas € Faller, ¢P O box M5. 

Milwaukee, Wis-Peter MeGill, AG Fourth street, 

Minneapolty, Minun—C J Buell, president Single tax 
lengue, 4022W Frankilo avenue; bh L. Ryder, secre- 
Lary, 

stove, Ala—E Q Norton, 23 South Royal street, 

Mt Plensant, lowa—-A O Pitcher, MD. 

Mt Vernon, N YJ HH Luttbeg, 

Murray ville, Hl—William Camm, president Democratioa 
elub. 

Nashville, Teon—-P EE Carroll, 235 N High street, secre- 
tary American land league, 

Nepuuset, Mass—Q A Lothrop, member Henry George 
club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugh O Pontecust, 56 Oriental 
street. 

Mew Highton, Pa—dohn Seitz, 1 North Broadway, 

Newburg, N ¥—-DJ McKay, secretary Single tax club, 
238 Browdway. 

Newbury part, Mass-—Wm R Whitmore, secretary Moer- 
rimac aasembly, Herald olflee, 

New Haven, Conn-Willard DB Warren, room 1, 102 
Orange street; Alfred smith, 105 Day street. 

aew Orleans, Lia--JohaS Waters, Slaritime associae 
tion. 

Newport, Ky—Joseph L Sehraer, secretary Single tax 
league, U7 Southgate street; WHC James, 89 Taylor 
street. 

New Westminster, Brit Col—Alex Hamilton, member 
Tax retorts wssociiit ton. 

Norfolk, Vae-Kdwurd Ko Robertson, secretary Alpha 
elub, P.O. drawers. 

Norch Actwms, Mass—Willard M Browne, 1 Marshall 
streets 6S Myers PO box oat, 

North spricgtedd, Mui bP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Conn—James TH Babcock, lock box $2, 

Obertion, O—Kuw Bb Masked. 

Olean, NS Y--George Ball, pres Bingle tax association 
Timothy Horiun, sec, 85 Kallrond street 

Glvavin Wash Ter Aleainder Farauliar, Adam street 

Omaha. Neb—Jobo B Emblen, 822 Virkinit avenue, Perey 
Pepoon pres single tux ehib, 112 8 ith street; C. 
Beekett, see, no Wweor S7th cd Biondo strecte. 

Ordway, Dak-—-h EH Garkind, aenmber ‘Tax reform asso 
chation 

Oswepo, N Y—Alex Skillen, 160 West First street. 

Passaic, N J—Jd J Biaraard, PO box Ll. 

Paterson, Nd—E W Nellis, Chairman Passaic count 
Sinwle tax Cleveland campaulgn committee, 89 Nort 
Main street. 


Parkersburg, W Va~W I Boreman, member of Single 
tex lesusue. 

Pawtucket, R l—Kdward Barker, 23 Gooding street. 

Peorus, PI W Avery. 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Win J Atkinson, 926 Chestnut street 
or A. fi. Stephenson, 214 Chestnut bureot, secretary 
Henry Georve club, 

Piermont, & Y¥—Charies i Hood, PO box VW. 

Pittsburry, Pa—Mark F Roberts, 1727 Carey alley. 

Portland, Ore—S H Rigeen, 48 Stark street. tH Thomp- 


P Perkins, 14 Bouth Common 


sol. 

Poughkeepsie, N Y—Willtam © Albro, 

Providence— U-Kobert: Grieve, 82 Sutton street; 
pr Wan Barker, pres. Rhode Island single bax asso 
CHALIOnL : 

Pulaski, N ¥—C V Harbottle, 

Ravens wood, HI—W HH Vien Ornum, 

Reading Pa—Chas 5 Prizer, luis Penn street; Obariesa 
Corkhill, bas th street. 

Resnai's Beldge, Conn.—John Carreer, box &. 

Hiehmond, bod--W Aitebee, 9to Bouth Ao streate, 
Hi, 16 South hdr street, 

Ridgeway, N YD Sullivan, 

ftiver Falls, Wis—George TE Bates, 

Hochester, N ¥—-Charles Avril, 7 Morrill street. 

Htuselle, Nod—-Kead Gordon. 

loutiand, Vti—T HE Browa, 1 Cherry street. 

Sau Francisco, Cial—vuage games G Magulre, Superio. 
court, 

San Luts Quispo, Cal—Airs Frances al Milne, 

Seattle, Waehb Per-- bo Morrow, 

Seneen Falls, N W~-Wain HE Adkinson, P O box 56, ; 

Sharon, ConumaA Jd Bostwick, horarten Singie tax club 

Shenandoth, Pa—Morris Marsh, president Single tax 
(lub: Thos Potts, secretary, 

Southboro, Mass--5 bt lowes, 

South Gaston, N CW LM Perkins, , 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N Y—C LL Dedrick, 


president Progressive association; John Sheehan, seo 


retary. 

Spirit ae lowa--J W Schrimpf, secretary Tarif? re 
form chib, 

Spriugtietd, f.—James HP AleCren, secretury Sangamon 
sanghe tis club, 625 Black avenue. 

Springteld, Mo—tt AW Juaemian, 665 Nichols streat, 

St. Louis, Mo--Hamlin Russell, president Single tag 
league, %6s Bacon street; leo. i, Bloum, secretary, 
roan oO Eve si rert. 

Stockton, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneman, Mites Pr WoSymine tou Brown, 

Streator Ti, -Georce G Gaenther, 

Byracuse, N Y—Charles §: Hopkins, 9 Seymour street; 
Ho Perry, 9 South Clinton street; or FA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or Jiwnes K MeGuire, secretary Single 
tix chub, 19 Greene streut. ; 

Toleda, Q-J FP Pravers, secretary Single tax club, No J. 
HBSurpmart street, : 

Tacoma, Wish ter—F CO Clarke, 1808 K st. 

Trenton, NJ—H K Mathews, @ Howellstreat, 

Troy, VHB Martis. 

Tuckahoo, N ¥—Alvert O Young, 

Umeonville. Conn—Jdotin beau fe, ; 

Uties, N Y—Tho mas Sweeney, ldo Ellzebeth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, grocer, south Weot coruer Flret ang 
Catharine, 

Vierona. b= WoL Staten, Band N RR Co, 

Vincennes, lid—Hou Sunuel W Wuliums, rooms Zand 
Overs block. ; 

Waco. Tea—Frank Grady, lawver, 163 south 4th street, 

Wakeleld, & [--David) thacrawer, 

Wiishington, 2 O—br. William Geddes, 1719@ street, B 
W, secretary single tax league, 

Weatherford, Tex—VOilliam 4 Buell 

West New Brighton, Staten island, N Yea BD Stoddard, 

Woeeiog, W VYaeJoha —, Frank, 247 Bor street. 

Whitestone, Long Island, 8 ¥—George Harnwelb 

Whitman, Mass--C P Bolin, cigar store; Thos Douglass, 

a He iced Pee vere sae 

mington, Del—Gco creer, TIT West Nint ae 

Woodstock, HimA W Cununs. atrant 

Worcester, Mass.—e K baye, bake View, 

Yonkers, N ¥ —Joseph Suthecinnd, 

¥auugstown, O~- Milly Radcliffe, Radclime house, 

aneduilla hin. Wf 


OA Pubwln, pres. alugle tax club, 


PToughoad 9 Van Buren 2tregs.. 
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In another column will be fouod an ac- 
count from the Washington Post of an 
extraordinary election coutest which will 
interest single fax men wherever they 
may be. J. H. Ralston of Hyattsville, 
Md., is an original single tax ran, 
whose name will be remembered by the 
few who endeavored to organize uw 1883. 
As the Washington Post says, he is a 
strong and well known advocate of the 
theory, and now has the satisfaction of 
having carried an election in his town 
when the single tax was the only issue 
and at which more votes were polled than 
atthe presidential election, Tt had been 
proposed in Hyattsville to make some 
public improvements and issue bonds to 
pay the expense. Mr. Ralston and other 
single tax men of the place agreed to the 
issuing cf bonds, but insisted that the in- 
terest and principal should be paid by a 
tax on the value of lund. This raised the 
ery of anarchy agaiast them, and it was 
threatened that if the bond proposition 
passed with the single tax qualification 
the legislature would be appealed to. 
Supposing they could not carry the quali- 
fication our friends set about to defeat the 
bond proposition altogether, and at the 
election of a year ago they succeeded. 
The leader in this successful opposition 
was Mr. Ralston, and when he was nomi- 
nated this spring for town commissioner a 
determined tight was made against hin, 
with the result already stated. In the 
contest Mr. Ralston’s ticket was de- 
nounced in all the ways to which the 
upper ten demagogue resorts, and what 
was of far greater importance the single 
tax became the subject of discussion on 
every street corner and at the polls. 
When the question is thus discussed at 
local elections, free from distracting 
issues, itis nota hard matter to impress 
people with its justice and sound policy. 
To be able to point the voters to improved 
property heavily taxed and to unimproved 
property even more valuable scarcely 
taxed at all, and at the same time to ex- 
plain that all public improvements would 
jucrease the value of the land titles 
while improved property and business 
would be called upon to pay for the im- 
provements, affords an object lesson of 
which in this instance Mr. Ralston and 
his friends made vood use, 





A contiding correspondent of the Brouk- 
lyn Citizen asks that paper to explain 
whether asingle tax on land values would 
be beneticial to industry. The Citizen 
does not regard the question as relevant 
to any problem now seriously under con- 
sideration by the American people, but 
publishes it and olfers a reply, because to 
do so gives the paper an opportunity to 
disent from the doctrine of the single 
tax. The Citizen’s opposition would have 
appeared more formidable had it 
strained itself from expressing dissent. 

There is a certain dignity and force in si- 
Jeat opposition; but when silence is bro- 
ken with foolish reasons the spell is gone, 

Tt begins by telling its correspondent 
that land is a commodity subject “(with 
modifications that are nol waterial in this 
relation)” to the laws of supply and de- 
mand, Whas those immatenal modillca- 
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tions are the Citizen does not say. One of 
them we might infer, though that would 
seom to bea very material modification, 
is the fact that human ingenuily cannot 
produce land in even the smatlest quanti- 


ty, while, having land, it can produce 


other conmoodities in limitless quantities, 
When such a distinction exists he must 
be as blind as a bat who can suppose that 
land is subject to the laws of supply and 
demand in the same sense that) commodi- 
ties venerally are. 

The Citizen recoynizes the contention, 
that growth of the community involves 
increase of land vidlues, but observes that 
“this is true only under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, and wherever such an in- 
crense takes plave the (ax on it also in- 
creases,” That growth of a community 
involves increase of lind values only in 
exceptional circumstances, is, in’ view of 
facts known to every one and which form 
{hie whole stock in) trade of real estate 
Operators, simply laughable; and thiat 
when the inevease tikes place the tax also 
increases exhibits the childlike mind of 
the editor of the Citizen, whe imagines 
that the private appropriation of public 
property is justified when the appropri- 
ator pays back a small percentage. But 
in fact the tax does not increase with in- 
crease of value. Let a man paint his 
house and the tax assessor will soon 
enough discover the increased value, but 
he may sell off building lots by the foot 
all around his suburban homestead with- 
out giving the assessor the slightest idea 
that the land of the farm has increased 
any in value since it was used for raising: 
potatoes, 

The two conclusive objrections that the 
Citizen raises are, that the sinele tax is 
impossible, because ‘It would involve the 
dissolution of every community which 
had ceased to be prosperously engaged in 
agriculture or manufacturing,” meaning 
that land values are insufficient for public 
revenues; and that “itis discountenanced 
by the progress of civilization.” .\ com. 
munity might cease to be engaged pros- 
perously in both agriculture and manu. 
facturing, and yet be prosperousty en- 
waged in trade, in) which case its land 
values would be ample for all taxing pur- 
poses; indeed it is notorious that the land 
values of trading communities are as a 
class the highest of Jand values. But if 
we are to infer that the Citizen means 
that the single tax would involve the 
dissolution of communities that had 
ceased to be prosperously engaged in agri- 
culture, manufacturing and trade, a full 
explanation is in order. To the average 
man itis hard to see how anything can 
kill a dead community any more than it 
can killa dead man. And as to the idea 
that the single tax is discountenanced by 
the progress of civilization, that is true 
only of tory civilization, and the progress 
of tory civilization, when it progresses at 
all, isalways in the wrong direction, 

If the Citizen will set its exchange 
editor at work it will soon be able to cun- 
Vinee itself that the public interest and 
udvecacy of the single tax, ut least as a 
fiscal measure, has become so veneral that 
there is no longer any business necessity 
for a paper to be afraid of coming out on 
the right side of the question, In fact, the 
principles of this mode of taxation are now 
becoming so well understood that a paper 
is in greater dunger in a business sense 
from making foolish expressions of oppo- 
sition than it ever was, even when strong 
prejudices prevailed, fron: honestly advo- 
cuting the then unpopular mesure, 

At the March meeting of the Boston 
typographical union a petition was pre- 
sented from the publishers of the Boston 
Herald asking permission to use type. 
setting machines in their establishment. 
The permission was unanimously granted, 
and at the April meeting John R, Roche 
gave notice that he would move w series 
of explanatory resolutions at the May 


meeting. These resolutions, recognizing 
the fact that liborsaving inventions 


throw men out of eniployment, and ae- 
kuowledging that a practicable lype- 
setting machine will destroy the crafi, 
declare that the union did not give its 
‘Unanimous consent to the Herald because 
it accepts the present situation ig uespair 











of bettering it, but because the members 
believe that “any invention that saves 
labor and increases production is not of 
itself in its nature an evil, and that there 
are other causes that turn what world 
naturally work only benefit’ te the whole 
huraian vaceintoan evil.” The resolutions 
declare these causes to “have to do with 
the distribution of the increased product,” 
and point, as the fundamental reason for 
the unequal distribution of the increased 
product, to the monopoly of natural op- 
portunities, They then give a clear, 
though brief. explanation of the way in 
Which ownership of land operates to de- 
prive labor of the benefit: of labor savitic: 
inventions, and to make them appear to 
the wealth producing millions aw curse 
rither than the blessing that in a just 
condition of society they would be, wud 
conclude with the declaration that “the 
rental value of land, being not the crea- 
tion or product of land owners as such, 
but of the whole people, should) be taken 
fov the use of the whole peuple through 
the ordioary channels of taxation, and 
that all other taxes, falling op and hin- 
dering production and exchange as they 
do, should be abolished.” 

It is to be hoped, in the interest of trade 


unionism alone, to say nothing of higher 


wud broader considerations, that the 
Boston typographical union will have 
the wisdom to adopt these resolutions. 
That labor saving invention is an evil to 
craftsmen is true, but it isan evil that is 
neither inherent in invention nor one that 
can be removed by opposition to inven- 
tion. The evil is due, as these resolutions 
recite, to unfair distribution of the in- 
creased wealth that labor saving machin- 
ery produces. To strike atthe root of the 
evil is in the first pluce to secure the co- 
operation of just minded men of all class- 
es, and inthe next to remove the evil 
from the shoulders not alone of men of a 
single shop ora single craft, but of all 
shops and all crafts; and not to remove 
the evil merely but also tosecure to work- 
ers the benelits of improvement in pro- 
duction. The action of the Boston ty po- 
graphical union at its next meeting will 
be watched with anxious interest by men 
in all parts of the country who heartily 
sympathize with organized labor in its 
aims, but who have been repelled vy 
methods that were hopelessly futile. 


Mr. G. A. Pillsbury, the great flour 
manufacturer of Minneapolis, being asked 
his opiuion of the single tax theory at a 
reception of the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church of Minaeapolis, said: 

I believe in taxing idle land heavily, wid 
keeping the taxes as light as possible on lund 
which is used and improved. I am bitterly 
opposed to this system, which is too common 
now, of the real estate speculators, who do 
nothing to improve a city, making fortunes 
out of what others have done. Take a lot of 
ground in this city and let me put a $1,000,000 
mill upon it and it would thereby increase the 
value of every piece of real estate in the city. 
Who reaps the benefit! Tne man who bolds 
the vacant lot in the city and drives luboring 
neu out four or five miles, where laod is 


cheap, to build their houses. The man who 
built the miil instead of reaping any benelit, 
is taxed for all this improvement which has 
benefited his neighbor, the real estate deal- 
er, but the latter has the lowest taxes and can 
Wait until he pleases, and is sure to make 
money. 


The Minneapolis Journal is in sume- 
what of a quandary about this. It will 
not do to accept the single tax doctrine, 
nor yet will it do to call the great manu- 
facturer acrank, or a commimist, or an 
agitator, or a disturber, So the Journal 
perturms the well known two-horse cir- 
cus act. It thinks Mr. Pillsbury’s idea 
contains a principle which has been 
greatly emphasized by the discussions of 
the single tax theory, and yet that it is 
very fay removed from the single tax 
theory, So far the circus act is well done, 
Single tax men, however, who may be 
supposed to know something about thie 
single tax theory, are quite ready to rec- 
ognize in Mr, Pillsbury a pretty sound 
single taxman, A man who is “bitterly 
Opposed” tow system that enables veal 
estile speculators to make fortunes out 
of what others have done, is a good 
enough single tax man for all present 
practical purposes, And even the Minnes 
apolis Journal is welcomed, whether it 
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wants to be or not. True, the Journal 
does not believe in the abolition of all 
laxes save & Jand value tax, but in ap- 
proving Mr, Pillsbury’s idea, even though 
it regards it as proposing ‘a correcting 
of the practice of taxing land,” rather 
than an abolition of all other taxes, it ap- 
proves enough of our present practical 
work to make it an acceptable ally. 


Lust week Mr Pentecost took occasion 
tu speak to his congregation of the fu- 
tility of Jabor organizations and strikes, 
and the World criticized him, intimuating 
that he had struck his colors, Of course 
such a criticism: cowd originate only in 
ignorance of Mr. Pentecost’s past rela- 
tions to labor agitaticn. Though aw mem- 
ber of a trade union, Mr Pentecost has 
never been an advocate of unions as a 
means of labor reform. He bas looked 
upou them merely as defensive bodies. 
and nothing in his language of lust week 
justifies the inference Ubat he has struck 
his colors, He seeks the overthrow of 
bad conditions by removing the cause. 
not by hopelessly battling with the con 
ditions while perpetuating their cause. 


Erastus Wiman made the last meeting 
of the Canadian club an exceptionally in- 
teresting one, On retiring from the 
presidency of the club he gave a compli- 
meutary diuner to its members at the 
club house in West Twenty-ninth street, 
New York city, at which the newly 
elected president, Sir Roderick Cameron, 
presided, Sir Roderick began the fun by 
complimenting Mr. Wiman on the safe- 
ness and soundness of his mercantile 
Views and social habits, but intimated 
that when he touched politics he was 
loaded with dynamite. The mention of 
dynamite was ao allusion to Mr. Witan’'s 
well known opinions in favor of a com- 
mercial union of the United States and 
Canada, which, to so taithfula subject as 
Sir Roderick, was dynamite indeed, In 
hisreply Mr. Witnan briefly ackuowledwed 
(he compliments of the new president, and 
immediately fired off a load of his dyna- 
mite, Among other things he declared 
that ‘trade should be as free between 
Ontario and Ohio as between state and 
state,” and, according tu the reporter, he 
breathed ‘ire and brimstone against the 
old foxy notions in Canada which set face 
avainst commercial union with this coun- 
try.” He then went ou to explain the 
mutual advantages of abolishing customs 


duties between the two countries, com- 


paring these duties tu a barbed wire fence. 
At about this point Sir Roderick called 
Mr. Witnan to order, and accused him of 
disloyalty to British institutions, An 
American protectionist would have ac- 
cused him of disloyalty to American in- 
stitutions. Mr. Wimat proceeded, how- 
ever, and was followed by other speakers 
Who did not seem afraid of being called 
free traders, at least so far as this country 
and Canada are concerned. There were 
protectionists there, tov, but they were 
British protecticnuists, who have the 
same fear that free trade would overrun 
Canada with the pauper made voods of 
the United States that our protectionists 
have that Canada would overwhelm us 
with its pauper labour. 

A few weeks ugo attention was called 
to the faet that Dederick, the Albany 
manufacturer of hwy presses, who warned 
his workmen last fall that if they did not 
vote for protection their wages would des 
cling, had reduced the wages of his men, 
This announcement wounded the feelings 
of Mr. Dederick, and he solicited an iavest- 
igation in Which it appears that, having 
perfected a new invention ino the way of 
fraunes for his presses, he had no further 
use Tor the joiners whom he had eniployed 
in waking frames, and accordingly told 
theus that they might choose between 
quitting work entirely ov working ino ane 
other department at $1.50 a day instead 
of the 82 they had been petting, The 
displaced joiners preferred the lower 

ages to losing the job, 

So faras the charge of reducing Wages 
may have implied that Me, Dederick was 
suilty of oppression, it may be regarded 
as disproved; but so far as it Suggested an 
example of the irauduleut character of 
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protection, and the flimsiness of its ap- 
peals to workingmen, it is as valuable as 
ever, The joiners did take lower wages 
than they had been getting, something 
they would not have done had it been 
possible for them to get work for better 
wages. This proves that protection did 
not protect them, And as to Mr. Dede- 
tick’s personal conduct, he ought to be 
ashamed for lendiny himsel€ to the fr 
therance of such an essentially free trade 
device as an improvement which throws 
workinemenoutofemployment, Nothing 
worse could have happened to them if 
the pauper labor of England had under- 
taken to sttpply him with hiuy press frames 
for nothing. 

“The new state prison bill now pending 
before the legistiture of New York, es- 
tablishing «the ‘publie account” and the 
‘piece price” systems of prison liber, 


whieh if defines by providing that the, 


“public account” system is one by which 
the state furnishes machinery and mater- 
ials, and markets the produets, and that 
the “piece price’ system is one by which 
the state receives: payment for the pro- 
ducts of materials and machinery fur- 
nished by the person making the pay. 
ment A more important feature of the 
bill isan attempt to make prisons reforme- 
ative instead of vindictive, IL requires 
all prisoners to be sentenced for a mini- 
munvand a maximum term, At the ex- 
piration of aw prisoner's mininiun term: he 
may appear before the board of parole, 
consisting of the superintendent, theagent 
and warden, the prison chaplain, the 
prison physician, and the head keeper, 
and prefer a request to be paroled or dis- 
charged. Lf paroled be remains subject 
to the control of the prison. ofticials until 
the muxiinum limit of his sentence ex- 


pires. Another feature is the grading of 
prisoners. The first. grade includes those 


who are likely to observe the laws and to 
maintain theniselves by honest industry 
after discharge; the second erade includes 
the corrigible who are competent to 
work and fairly susceptible to discipline 
and the third includes the incorrigible, 
the insubordinate and the incompetent. 
The measure is crude and falls far short 
of the legitimate requirements of prison 
reform, but itis in the right direction, and 
if fairly successful will make it possible to 
advance still further toward the reformia- 
tion of criminals and away from the pres- 
ent system of confirming and educating 
them in crime, 

Amony the other bills pending before 


the legislature is one to destroy the Indian- 


reservation of the state by dividing the 
land in severalty. Ifland value taxation 
were in vorue there would result no harm 
to the Indian from this, but rather good; 
for though Tadian lands are held) in com- 
mon by the Indians they iwe administered 
under circiumstances that do not secure to 
wll the Tndians their just rights, nov allow 
the land to be put to its best uses. But 
with the iniquitous principle of private 
ownership in full bloom nothing could be 
more disastrous to Lhe Indians asa people, 
and to most of them as individuals, than 
to have their lands divided in severalty. 
It would not be long before all but. the 
shrewder men among them were sutlering 
dependents, Their land being bought by 
speculators, the real object of the bill, 
they would be in as bad condition as the 
poorest of our own working people, wheres 
as now, though we flatter ourselves by 
calling them barbaric, the poorest amony 
them isaniun to be envied by the im- 
poverished workers of our cities, 


The new collector of customs at New 
York has distinguished the beginning of 
his administration of the American 
Chinese wall, by imposing the same duty 
on worsteds us on woolens. It was done 
by chassing worsteds us woolens, They 
haves Gu) along been classed and taxed 
suparately, but for some time past the 
woolen men have been clamoring to have 
them iased alike, Waving failed with 
congress and with the Just udministeation, 
they have adopted the short cut of induc. 
ing the collector to revise the schedules, 
This will be a very good thine for worsted 
dealers with a stock on hand, a satisfac. 
ory avrangement tur the woulen dealers 
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who have been brought into competition 
with the worsted men, and an expensive 
thing for the American consumer of 
worsteds who must now pay a higher 
price for his goods, 

The curious fact about the agitation of 
the woolen men for a higher tariff on 
worsteds in order to prevent worsteds 
from competing with them is that it) us- 
sumes that worsteds will command a 
higher price under a higher tariff than 
under a lower one; in othe: words, that 
wtarill is a tax. If the foreign imianu- 
fucturer is so unxious to get the benefits 
of our market that he will pay our cus- 
tom duties, and thus exemplify the grand 
conception of protectionism that a tariff 
ix a tux on foreigners, what is the use of 
putting worsteds in the woolen schedule ? 
To be sure, the tariff on worsteds will be 
higher, but the foreiga producer of 
worsteds will pay the hipher rate, and 
the woolen men will be as badly off as 
ever in the matter of worsted competi- 
tion?) The only advantage of the change 
then will be that the foreign worsted 
maoufacturer will add aw million or two 
to our national treasury. But that is not 
what the woolen men want; they want to 
minimize competition, Nor is it what 
the people want, for the treasury is al- 
ready overflowing and offering an itch. 
ing temptation to the spoils seeker, Pro- 
fessors of the unique science of tariff pro- 
tection to American industries must look 
into this matter at once and explain how 
the higher duty on worsteds will equalize 
competition between worsted and woolen 
men, and vet be paid by the foreign ex- 
porter. Unless an explanation be made, 
the theory thata tariff is not a tax will 
be in great danger, 

The veal estate market of New York is 
reported as being in i weak condition, 
This does not mean that buildings or lots 
wre not in demand, but that they are not 
in demand at prices that makes if profit- 
able for spectators, The reason assigned 
is the defeat of the rapid transit scheme 
of the mayor, In other words, real 
estate operators recognize that land values 
rise with public improvements. In writing 
of the bud condition of the market, ths 
real estute reporter of the Times gives 
some significant figures, Among the lots 
offered during the week were fifty in the 
Twelfth ward, of which he says:  CIf the 
sale had occurred aw week before, when 
property owners generally were expect- 
ine the passage of Mayor Grant's bill, 
there is litthe doubt that the averave 
price per lot would have been consider- 
ably above B00; as it was, the average 
Was neurly thirty per cent below that 
figure.” Of another instance he suys: 


A firm of well known operators secured 
several desirable lots in the upper west side 
about eight years ayo, paving for them $27 


wy? 
00U. Taxes and assessinents have since 


brought the total cost up to about *40,000. 
Three months ago, when the air was full of 
rapid transit plans, they received olfers of 
$60,000 and $65,000 for the property. They 
held out for $70,000, believing thut price to be 
easily obtainable in case of the passave of a 
rapid transit bill, Last Thursday they 
sourht the persons who had made them these 
offers and closed a sale with cne of them at 
$42,000. 

It is well to have the assurance now 
and then of the forestallers of land them- 
selves that public improvements, so far 
asthe benefits are measured in money, 
inure to the owners of land. And here 
we have the admission direct that if the 
legislature hid) provided rapid transit 
facilities the real estate speculator would 
wlonce have fined the public very hand- 
somely for availing itself of the facilities. 
Now, do not Jet it be supposed that we 
have any fault to find with the specula- 
ior, nor yet with the cconomieal faw, as 
natural as the law of gravitation, that 
public improvements tend to imecrease 
land values, The point we make is that 
the mereased values so caused should be 
appropriated to public use by means of 
taxation and not be allowed to enrich in- 
dividuals, 


Prauce is now celebrating the centenary 
Of the foundation of republican govern- 
nent iu that countey, One hundred years 
azo the Sth of this month the states 
general of France assembled for the tirst 
time in nearly 200 yours, The states 
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general was composed of three orders, | 


tne nobility, the clergy and thes ouuns, 
called the third estate. The overthrow 
of French monarchy began in a dispute 
between the three orders as to whether 
they should sit as one body or as separate: 
bodies. As the third estate was about 
equal in numbers to the combined nut. 
bers of the nobility and the clerey, if they 
sut as one body it} would really have a 
voice in the deliberations, but if they sat 
as different. majority. of the 
clergy and aw majority of the nobility 
could always silence the vote of the third 
estate, Therefore, the third estate favored 
joint sessions and the clergy and nobility 
opposed Chem. In this contest the third 
estate finally prevailed, aud in assem. 
blage that had been called towether to aid 
the monarchy in keeping the nobility in 
subjection set im motion the imachinery 
that gave to France a constitution and 
placed both nobility and monarch in sub- 
jection to the sovereignty of the people. 
Had the friends of the king been satisfied 
touccept the inevitable, and had monarchs 
attended to their own business at home 
instead of trying to reinvest the French 
king with sovereign power and to sub- 
jugate the French people, France might 
have gone on under a constitutional mon- 
urchy peacefully acquiring the full meas- 
ure of that liberty to which all people 
are entitled. But republicanism io France 
was danyverous to kingeraft: everywhere, 
and plottings at home and abroad and the 
invasions of foreign armies ultimately 
brought on the reign of terror out of 
which came Napoleonic despotism. Such 
liberty as France now has however was 
born in the contlict of the three estates 
that assembled one hundred years avo, 
and in the celebration of that event this 
country, the foundations of whose vov- 
ernment was Jaid at the same time, bas 
reason to rejoice with the lrreat Huropean 
republic. 


bodies a 


In aw recent issue of the Christian Union 
&ppeirg i report of a meeting of the velig- 
ious press club, at which Major Bright, 
editor of the Christian at Work, took 
ground againsi the morality of trusts, snd 
lustrated his point by telling a story of 
an wequaintince Who he once found in 
excellent spirits, though bis factory was 
shutdown awoad according toall the natural 
laws of business he ought to have been 
feeling very badly. Major Bright asked 
his friend whether he was making repairs 
to which the reply was, “No, better than 
that.” Was he putting in new machinery 
or about to enlaree the building? No, 
something better than that.’ After an- 
swering further questions ino the same 
way, the friend explained that he had 
entered into a “combine,” and hereafter 
he would have greater protits without 
work, (Then Major Bright 
asked, “What will become of vour work- 


doing aay 


men? To whieh the aequaintimce sevi- 
ously replied, “Oh, the Lord will always 
look after his poor’ Suche profits as these, 
“obtained wilhout the use either of capi 
talor Jabor? Major Bright justly chav. 
acterized as substantially robbery. Thay 
enlighten Major Bright when he as told 
that it is precisely for the same reason 
that single tax men characterize profits 
made out of the value of land irrespective 
of its improvements as substantially rob- 
bevy; such profits also are obtained with- 
out the use of either capital or labor At 
this same meeting De Deemis rather cot 
the better of the opponents of trusts who 
were also protectionists, by saying that if 
we attack trusts becauuse they make coods 
scarce and dear, we should also attack the 
protective tarill, Th is not cusy to tell 
Whether Dr. Deems intended a thrust at 
protection oriat trusts, but to an anti-trust 
protectionist it makes no difference, 


Bret telegraphic dispatches from Ber. 
lin give information of the shooting, by 
KOldiens, of a ntunber of striking miners 
and other men in Westphalia. | 

This dows not seem to quell the disturb- 
guces nor prevent the strike trom spread- 
ing, however, gad it is sat that 
the young war lord? of Germany, 
Winperor Willian, proposes to have 
his own cabinet ministers settle. the 
strike by arbitratigne-gl Guuree backing 
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up their decision by the bullets and bay- 
onets of soldiers who are drafted from 
the ranks oof the 
wre forced to This manner 
of settling labor disputes is quite in 
consonmince with the traditions of a civili- 
“ition which permits aman ou horseback 
orathandtal of bankers or a few monop- 
olists to play with nations as they would: 
with wset of chessmen. 


shoot. 





SOCIETY NOTES. 
The sudden hot weather has sent people 
flying from the city as if a pestilence had 


swooped down upon its flower-deeked baleo- | 


dies, its fresh greensward, and the fender 
leaves of its parks oud squares. Thus far 
there bas been no spring season, and as every 
steamer poes oul with ao throug of society 
people, and steamboats and railroads are 
saurrvitg; away hundreds every day to New- 
port, Tuxedo, Lenox, and the banks of the 
Hudson, where the stately homes of the cen 
tennial aristocracy are to be found, it is) not. 
likely that there will be much of uw return of 


tion. 


Mrs. Mackay of Bonanza fame has a dress 


with 350,000 worth of real pearls ou it: in the 
forin of embroidery. 


John Kelly, who made such a determined 
attempt to rob a customer of the bank of the 
Metropolis Saturday, was arraigned yester- 
day ut Jefferson Market. He is a ueatly 
dressed boy and says he was born in London. 
He says he came to America in 1877 and 
worked in an eleetro plated goods factory 
down town, and then he went into wa dry 
goods house. His employer failed last Jan- 
uary, since Which time he has done nothing, 
because he could not live ons a week, the 
highest wages offered him. Johu Kelly, be 
said, Was aun a sumed name, as he did not 
waut his parents to know of his arrest. He 
lived in a lodging house on the north side of 
Chatham square. His arrest, be claims, does 
not anuoy him, as be is us well off now as 
When he was at liberty but without work. 
“E did uot have a cent when L stole the pile,” 
he testified. “When £ saw all that money 
lying on the desk Lthought LT would take my 
chances. I could vet good certificates of 
character if lL wanted them,” he continued. 
“Lecould get them from my last ‘boss’ and 
froin the eleetrotype man 1 worked for. But 
whats the use? Tamas good here as out in 
the street without work.”—[New York World. 


Accordipg to the Pall Mall Gazette, Dr. 
Shelton, a leading physician of New York, 
uttended during a fone und painful illness 
the daughter of Mr. Flagler, the magnate of 
the Standard Oil Company. The lady was 
tinally ordered to Charleston in the hove that 
the sea voyage and change of air and scene 
would prove elligacious, but she died on the 
way on board her father’s yacht. Mr. Flagler 
has just presented Dr. Shelton with securities 
of the par value of 350,000, whieh could be 
sold in’ open market ab any time for over 
355, OOU. 


Boston, April s0.—Kate O'Donnell, uge 
twenty-two, who was arrested at Hyde Park 
yesterday, charged with the drowning of her 
babe, tells a pitiful story. She came from 
Ireland several months age ina delicate con- 
dition, Shortly afterward she secured work 
ina tmillat Hyde Park, but, losing her place, 
cate to Boston Jast Friday destitute, and 
wpphed to the police for help und a place to 
leave her child. She was referred to Father 
Gallagher of St. Patrick’s Church, who 
directed ber to apply at the Chardon Street 
Home, Here sbe was rebutfed, being told 
that she could not remain with the child. 
From there she was seat to St. Mary’s Infant 
Asylum, where she was refused admittance 
on the ground that diphtheria was prevalent. 
The woman then gave up her quest. for 
charity, and after loading the childs var- 
ments with stoues, she dropped at from the 
Smith street bridge The medical examina- 
tion showed that the child died from drown- 
inp.—(New York Tribune. 


{tis alinost settled that there will be no 
meeting of the Coaching clubthis year. Many 
of the members who have couches are abroad 
and oothers are not taking out. their 
couches, Coaching is uot popular among the 
jeunesse doree of the city. There are too 
many other means of amusement cluse ut 
hand. —(Mail and xpress, 

WILKESBARRE, Pa,, May &.—The joint ex- 
ecutive bourd of the Knights of Labor of Lu- 
zerne county are aiding the miners aud lab 
orers of the anthracite regions ina tinal eYort 
to resist the alleved eucroachments of the big 
coal companies. ‘The circular that hus been 
issued, declares labor is starving, that the 
men here have averaged five days work the 
past four months: thateredit is refused every: 
Where and that nine out of ten fumibes cant 
vet meat atall, and find it very bard to pet 
bread, 

Hut ibe Ilene Are Kavorably keocotved, 
Even ta Thin Bree Country. 
Kt, Poaadl Globe, 

It isnot very surprising that Heury George 
meets a good deal more fuyar in his preseptit- 
tion of bis land tax views in’ Kugland thay 
he hadia this countey., The musses of the 
people there are not landlords, and would oa 
doubt be quite williug that the more fortu- 


, nate minerity should baye all the privileges 


gravely.—[New York Sun 
A dispateh to the Sin, dated New Haven, 
May 8, says: “Mrs. John King of Washing- 
ton street was found dead in her bed this 
afternoon, Wer three boys, aged two, four 
and six years, Were cathered around her, 
half clad and almost dead from starvation. 
They were without elothing and reeking with 
filth, Mrs. King, according to the report of 
Dr. White, medical examiner, died af starva- 
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Living in New Jersey has ifs advan- 
tages—<ind then again it basmt, Phe city 
of Plaintield, where Lhave been residing 
for the past eighteen months, is a plei is- 
ant place when you get there, and a nice 
place to live in while vou can be content 
fostay there. The water is superlatively 
good, the mosqtifoes are just numerous 
enough to prevent monotony, the situa- 
tion is whol some, the schools are toler- 
able. There areca good mit (lies in 
summer time, but fies are not like ios. 
quitoes—they can he fenced out, and they 
haven't yet learned to sing, Men who do 
business in Plaintield, who can stay there 
all the tine and are not compelled to 
menmormze anew time fable once every 
three months, no doubt (ud ita delightful 
place, But a niin whose yooation  re- 
quires him to bein New York every diy, 
oreven three or four days in the week, 


-makes amistake if he settles there. At 


least that iss my experience. A railway 
journey of twenty-three miles, preceded 
or followed by a brisk twenty minutes 
walk, is a very delightful thing—once 
bright | spring 
dav, for instance. But when you have to 
take the brisk walk, and the twenty-three 
miles ride twice a dav, and have besides 
to cross a ferry and ride on the elevated 
‘ailway atone end or the other of every 
jourocy, why tl becomes monotonous, and 
at times positively inconvenient. Many 
men endure if. T have even heard some 
men siy they like it, which seems absurd, 
For my par t, Lfound it uneadurable. And 
so I have shaken the dust of exile from 
my feet, and come back to live, for a time 
1 call it mine, 
on the /ncus anor lucendo principle, be- 
cause Tdon't own any of it. My native 
city consents that Eshould oceupy a gar- 
ret within her limits, and charges me for 


“at two-thirds of what Thonras Jetlerson 


paid for a whole house when he lived in 
New York. A newly arrived visitor from 
Saturn might accept this fiict as an evi- 
dence of Jefferson's democratic simplicity 
of life. We, who have had nore experi- 
ence, know that it is an evidence of the 
increased wealth and happiness of New 
York's citizens. You see, things have dif- 
ferent meanings when revarded from dit- 
ferent points of view. 


One advantave of living in New York 
is that you are able, as Herbert Pocket 
put it, to look about you. T like to look 
In the first place, there is 
nothing charged for it, which is in itself 
a sweetness that attaches to buf mighty 
few enjovments in this life; and in the 
second place, it’s improving to the mind, 
By looking about you ina great city you 
petan idea of the progress of civ ilization. 
You get some notion of that growth of 
wealth and = prevalence of fuxury that 
Bishop Potter spoke about so earnestly in 
You see 
how prosperous and contented people are 
to-day, and then vou go home and read 
Carlyle’s French Revolution, and so com- 
pare the present with the past. It's verv 
instructive, Tometagarrulous old gen- 
tleman in the Evening Post office “the 
other day who seemed somehow filled 
with pride because his great-grandfather 
was alive at the timeof the revolutionary 
war, I didw’t see anything surprising 
in this myself, because really the same 
thing has happened ino my own family. 
But Twas too potite to wound the old 
gentleiin's innocent pride by advancing 
any personil claim to ancestors, so [just 
let hime talk on and listened respectfully, 

He had documents, had this old gentle- 
man. He tovk out his pocketbook, and 
showed mea pass through Washington's 
lines round Boston, signed by an aid-de- 
camp who was then alive, Then he 
showed me a prinfed Invitation to a ban- 
quet given in honor of the treaty of peace 
between Eneland and the United States, 
At the topof the card was written, “Bring 
a knife and fork.” J thought to myself’: 
“Old fellow, if Ishould send gow an invi- 
tation toa banquet, and put such a serced 
as that on it, I doa't think you would 
ejiher come to the banquet or file the invi- 
tation among the archives at your family,” 
But I didn't say this, I just let the dear 
old man plod along with his fairy tales, 
and listened respectfully, Leould see he 
thought mea very well informed man— 
doubtless because I let him do all the talk- 
ing, He was buying about two pecks of 
Bishop Potter's address at a cent a copy, 
and said he considered it one of the finest 
pieces of oratory he had ever listened ta, 
That was the dexterous, insinuating way 
jn waich he contrived to let me keow, that 
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lie had been one of the distinguished con- 


grecation at St. Paul's chureh on that 
centennial morning, THe really was very 
pleasant and alfable. THe told me his 
‘name, Which Dhuve siuee forgotten. 

Tlike to get up early in the morning, 
and saunter alone the streets, watching 
the procession—ihe great industrial pa- 
rade, There are no uniforms, or bunners, 
oy emblematic floats init, but Dfind ita 
very interesting procession for all that. 
It. beeins beore six o'clock, and lasts till 
eight. AC few men and bows at first, 
straggling alone, the vanguard of the 
industria army, Then the girls—what a 
crowd of them pours down the avenue, 
and along Fourteenth street. First, the 
girls that) work in factories—-veev little 
vinls some oof them are. The whistle 
blows for them at seven or half past, and 
they walk aloug, chattering together, or 
quicken them paces into almost a run is 
the tinie for beginning work is near or 
more remote. About half past seven the 
eitls that work in stores begin to piass— 
the suleshulies and the little cash girls. 
Such a ;lot of —teashes.” They all 
look bappy enough as they yo by-~ 
lauehing, chatting, scampering along 
to orenele the “employes? entrance” 
before the clock strikes eight. Because 
at eight o'clock the fines begin, you 
know, and a fine of twenty-five cents 
mikes a bole ina little cash wirl's salary, 
There are men and boys in the parade, 
too—plenty of them. But somehow the 
spectacle of men going to work doesn’t 
intervst me soimuch, Tt stirs no patriotic 
éuthusiasm in mie. It seems sort o’ 
natural for men to work. But what a 
glowing thought it is that we Americans 
have found so much cood. honest work 
for our girls to do—that they can be 
salesladies, and cash girls. and factory 
hands, and gain their own support by it? 
You would like vowr daughter to work in 
a factory, or bea cash girl, wouldn't you? 
Why of course oh.I beg your pardon, 
Your daughter, as you justly say, does 
not belony to the working classes, 





Then [like to stroll along the avenues 
later in theday. and sve the non-industrial 
parade—the throng of people who do noe 
work themselves, but even things up by 


letting other folks work forthen. Plenty 
of girls in this procession, too. I dot 


know that they took much happier than 
theit sisters of the factories and shops, 
and they certainly aren't half so animated 
in their walk and conversation. But 
theyre a precious sight better dressed, 

T walked alone the fashionable side of 
Union square the other day, holding a 
child by the hand, She was not a cash 
eirl—il she had been she wouldn't have 
been out walkiug at that time of day. 
We watched the crowd awhile, and talked 
about them, and then the spreading trees 
in the park across the street. and the 
blazing bed of tulips round the fountain, 
attracted our attention, and we sauntered 
over, We looked at the trees, and we 
looked at the tulips, and then we looked 
at the people. It was in the forenoon, 
and the children had not come to play vet, 
but there were plenty of peoplein the park, 
Only they weren't walking about,and there 
weren't many Women among them. Every 
hench—or nearly every bench, it seemed 
like everyone—-was occupied by mea— 
just comfor tably crowded with them, 
Men whose clothes bespoke them of that 
working class we feel so proud of, just 
sitting there, doing nothing, Some were 
smoking pipes, a few had papers in their 
hands, a very few were talking, the most 
of them were just stohidly, vaciuntly sit- 
ting, Said the dittle lady by my side: 
“These folks don’t no any more work than 
those across the way, but they don’t have 
such a good time.” EF vidently she didu’t 
view things with the same optimistic eye 
aus my arrulous old friend of the Evening 
Post olfice. Yet she hada great) grand- 
futher, too. 

A paragraph in the news columns of 
the New York Times chronicles the de- 
parture for the west ot a consignment of 
children, forwarded by the Children’s aid 
society, at the expense of a philunthropic 
lady of this city, for the benefit of west- 
ern people who want more children than 
providence has yet sent them in the ordi- 
nury way, “About forty merry children,” 
poke the pavagrapher, ‘mostly under 

mtht years old, were gathered at the of- 
fee of the Children’s aid society yester- 
day to be sent to western homes,” Forty 
merry children ! 

“Forty merry children, mostly under 

eight years old." Have you any children 
“mostly under eight years old?” Fancy 
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them taken away from you, through the 
vood offices of a benevolent society, be- 
cause there happened to be more of them 
than you could comforably support. 
Maney them on the eve of their ceparture, 
their little cheeks yet warm with your 
despairing good bye kisses, and moistened 
with your farewell tears—going forth to 
live with strangers thousands of miles 
away, leaving mother, fatber, home be- 
hind them forever. Fancy your little 
ones being “merry” under such circum 
stances. Just try to fancy if, 

Ab, bat these aren't that kind of ehil- 
dren These youngsters that are so merry 
at the prospect of leaving home forever, 
are an altogether diferent sort from your 
little darlings whom yeu Jove and ¢ hevish 
with stel aboundine fondasss, Well, 
ves, they are a little diferent, I grant 
youthat, So. inthe old chattel shuvery 
days, When Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
other freedom loving people spoke of the 
horrid) partings of negro mothers from 
their negro children, good: philanthropists 
said it didm’t matter much, because the 
negro women and the negro ehildren 
didm’t mind such partings as white folks 
would. And there was a good deal of 
truth in the argument—the negroes didn't 
mind it—not so very, very much. It's a 
plensant thing to watch the gradual im- 
provement of the lower orders, isu’t it? 
You see, weve got them. pretty nearly 
up to the level of the negro under slavery 
already. Their masters aren't quite as 
kind to them, perhaps. But patience and 
a few more mussionary societies may do 
something, even in that direction. 

Five days, twenty-three hours and seven 
minutes for a run aeross the Atlantic. 
They have got to counting the minutes 
new. In the old days of the Dreadnanght 
and the Flying Cloud, when American 
ships were the wonder of the world, they 
venerally reckoned up the diys of a pus- 
sage only. Once in a while the extra 
hours were counted, but the minutes never, 
Those were the days of sailing ships. We 
Amerivans bad a special faculty for build- 
ine sailing ships, and beat the world at it. 
Strange, that as steam and iron took the 
place of sails and wood, the faculty seemed 
to desert us, and the Englishmen drove us 
off the ocean, Peculiarly refreshing it is, 
to an American who followed the sea in 
those good old times when Yankee ships 
and Yankee crews were the favorites in 
every port, to see how nowadays when an 
Aimerican wants to cross the Atlantic, he 
ean do it under pretty much any flag that 
flies, Save that of his own country, 

What aldesson there is, for those who 
care to read it, in this gradual cutting 
down of the Atlantic passage. For, look 
you, it is not the hand of man, but his 
mind, that is doing it. Merely to build a 
ship—a ship like some other ship, with 
engines in her like some other ship's en- 
vines—merely to do thaf, what is it? 
Dexterity of hand, persistent labor—doing 
over amudn what somebody else bas done 
before. You move the things about—the 
iron, und the steel, and the bis and little 
hammers, and the mighty rollers, and 
ther ivets—and you know beforehand whit 
the result wil be, because it’s all been 
done before, and in physics, at least, we 
have learned that like eects will always 
follow like causes, But to build a ship 
that shall be better than other ships, 
faster than other ships—it is almost lke 
an actof God--it is wcreation. Try to 
realize the marvel of if, Get yourself 
into a frame of mind as though you had 
never heard of such a thing before, and 
then see how it strikes you. To mike 
lines Upon paper with a pencil--thus and 
so shall the curves run, swelling outward 
here, sweepiog inward there, thansinds 
upon thousands of them, with every one 
wmeaning in your own mind—to say to a 
lotofmen: “Move me iron and steel to- 
gether after this certain fashion, and out 
of it shall come a ship swifter, stronger, 
safer than any vet afloat,” Don't you 
see the awful wonder of it, the terzor of 
the mind of man? To build a ship is 
little, But to coneeive a ship! 

Mark how this exentive faculty has been 
developed in the shipbuilders, By com- 
petition, by experiment, by freedom, Men 
chafe over the breadth and perils of the 
ocean, and out of their chafing comes 
this, that the fastest and the safest ships 

earn most money for their owners, Out 
of that again, it comes that shipbuilders, 
seeking: the patronage of shipowners, are 
spurred to constant experiment and to 
fresh invention, They think, and try, 
studying nature’s book of things with 
active hand and closely thinking brain. 
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And to do this they are free—no formula 
bureau restrains them from tryingany ex. 
periment they please—if it fails, it is ¢ 
lesson learned, if tt succeeds a protit 
rained and a slep taken toward fresh suc- 
cess, Itisto the competitien of individ. 
uals, to the energy of individuals, to the 
thouwht and tident and experience of indi- 
viduals, that we owe the ovean vrey hound, 
And the only reason why the greyhounds 
have been developed on the tier side of 
the Atlantic justead of bere, where men 
are more inventive and more daring, is 
that in England they have fewer restrict- 
tions thin we have here. But think what. 
the mind of man might do, if all restric- 
tions Were removed, 

T love to watch these ciant ships on their 
way found from theocean, There is a 
miujesty of massiveness and strength about 
them that is awful As they move, and 
turn, and urge their onward way, it is as 
though man had clothed bis body with 
new foree and multiplied his strength a 
million-fold. And what it seems to be, it 
is; in very deed. The imere animal—the 
doy, or horse, or clephant—draws foree 
from the sun through the food he eats, and 
the heat force of his food marks the limit 
of his strength, But man, the king of na- 
ture, knows no such Imitation, Outside 
of his own body, but: always under guid- 
ance of his raind, he carries on processes 
that loose the sunbeains, bound fur years 
or wons in vegetable forms, and forces 
them, ere they gain their perfect freedom, | 
to work his will. The furnace is his power- 
giver: the piston, crank and churning 
screw are really but extensions of his 
limbs and muscles; he puts himself into 
the mighty ship, as into a new and vaster 
body; and the steamer throbbing through 
Atlantic waves is but a man swimming 
with a hundred thousand giants’ streneth, 
A fanciful netion, you call this? Just 
think it out and vou will see it isn’t fancie 
fulatall, but strictly true. Man, free to 
use his brain, is godlike in his strength, 
He levels mountains, fills up valleys, 
drinks dry the Jakes, turns rivers from 
their course, and laughs to scorn theangry 
lashings of the sea, If he were only 
really free tu use his brain and limbs, 
What might he not accomplish. 

Why haven’t we a hundred Atlantic 
greyhounds where we now have one? 
Why can't every man that wants one and 
has use for it, wel one? When you've 
finished laughing at the question, just try 
to answer it, please. Mind, T don't dis- 
pute the fact that he caw? get one. What 
I want to know is, wliv? 

Trace back the genesis of that Atlantic. 
liner, and note how short a distance you 
can follow it before it lands you, literally, 
in the earth. Tron ore, coal, tress, ait, 
water, minerals and vegetables of various 
kinds—these are the things from which 
that steamship sprang. There is plenty 
of them—the supply is simply intinite, 
Now, why cannot anviman who needs a 
steamship go to the storehouse of nature, 
take out the necessary materials, combine 
them after the proper fashion, and have a 
steamship? Of course [ don't mean that 
lig should do all the work, or even, neces- 
sarily, any of it, with his own hands. But 
why can’t he get other men to go and do 
it for hin, while he does for ‘hein some 
other work at which he is an expert? Do 
you know, DT can’t see any valid answer to 
these questions except simply this, that 
the man is forbidden to go to nature's 
storehouse, It seems to me that were 
mauural opportunities free, any man who 
really wonted a ship like the City of Paris 
—anyiren who really hada use for her 
— would oe quite able to geet one, 

Laugh away! Edomt blame you for it, 
Laugh if you wautto, but please to listen, 
too. Did you never notive that the things 
that few men want remain costly, while 
the things Ghat many men need always 
become cheap, Man conquers the earth 
by wanting things, The moment anew 
want itises and becomes widespread, hu. 
manity begins to search out the means 
of supplying it—thinks over it, chews 
over it, studies every detail, develops 
fresh extensions of thought and muscle, 
knows: o rest until it is supplied, The 
whole rive struggles with the problem, 
A huaa ed millions tug together at the 
car Of progress, each giving his own 
little pull, without knowing or caring 
whether the rest are exerting themselves 
or not, The sewing machine came that 
way. The telegraph came that way, 
The telephono came that way, The 
type writer, the reaping machine, 
the steam engine, the power Joom, 
the million other things that. we call 
necessities of civilization, all came into 
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being as they were wanted, simply and 
solely because they were wanted. What 
man wants, what he really wants, he gets, 
for man is the God of things. Think what 
boundless possibil ties of wealth await 
him, if once he could be persuaded to 
strike off his self imposed shackles, and 
give free play to his faculty of wanting 
and to his powerof producing. You laugh 
because I dream of the coming time when 
every man who wants a ship will be able 
toget one, So might the Roman writing 
slave have Inaughed had any dreamer of 
that day told him of the coming printing 
press, So might the sickle swinging hus- 
bandman of the middle ages have laughed 
at the vision of the modern reaping ma- 
chine. So would you have laughed, a 
score of years ago, had anyone foretold 
the telephone. 


Think about these things, my friend. 
Think about them fearlessly, without 
prejudice. Out of such thinking will 
come a realizing seuse that the movement 
for the single tax on land values: is some- 
thing more than a mere effort at fiscal - 
reform-—it is a movement for the cleva- 
tion of humanity to a higher plane of ma- 
terial and moral being—an effort to see 
men free todo the willof God. Out of such 
thinking, too. will come a knowledge of 
the only line along which our movement 


can be successfully prosecuted, When 
men want the sinele tax they will geé the 
single tax, You can amiake theur want. it 
by showing them all it] means, And J 


‘don't believe vou can make them want it 
in any other way. T. L. MPCREADY. 





TARIFF NOTES. 


The only manner ia which a tariff can pro- 
tect is by adding tothe price of the article 
on which the duty is levied. The mere exclu- 
sion of foreign gouds is not protection. When- 
ever local competition reduces the price of 
goods to the puint at which they would be 
sold under free trade, the taciff theu ceases 
to protect and proves what tree traders have 

‘always claimed, that we can manufacture as 
cheap as uy country and do not need protec- 
tion.—[Marion, lowa, Free Press, 


Tariffs, whether protective or revenue, tax 
the poor man, the feeblest woman, or the mest 
helpless child as much as the wealthiest and 
most vigereustman. Is that righo or is it ex 
pedient!—([Kansas Jeffersonian. 


 Atariff tax, however low, is immoral, un- 
just, complicated, wasteful and indirect. It 
shifts the burdeus of goverument to those 
least able to bear them, fosters monopolies, 
enceuruves fraud, perjury, smuggling, and 
other crimes, and the percentaye of cost of 
collection is enormeus.—[Nansas JelYersouian. 


Tocall a protective tariff “tbe American 
system” was an outrageous misnuiner. it 
would have been far more correct, as a mat- 
ter of prepritty and geography, to have 
called it “the Algerian system.” Ip was prac- 
ticed in Alviers lone before it was naturalized 
in America.—[(Philadelphia Record. 

Interference with the naturallaws of trade, 
like interference with the laws of nature, 
will some time be very disastrous to the man 
or men who interferes. Triflers with that 
vast machinery will fiually be crushed by it. 
The same reasoning applies to the so called 
“protective” policy, which not only fosters 
trusts but is ia itself a vast trust.—fMilwau- 
kee Review. 

Bismarck is a protectionist. He finds a pro- 

tective turilf a very smooth and satisfactorv 
way of taxing people indirectly to an extent 
they would not bear directly. But Bismarck 
dees net carry his protectionist principles to 
the point of imbecilitvy. If a German iner- 
chant desire to buy oa ship he may buy it 
wherever he p'ease, and sail it wherever he 
may cobain frcizbt fur it to carry.—[Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Apropos of the great benefits that were to 
follow in the wake of Harrison’s election, 
would it be unkind to asl whether those 
good times promised will soon be here? Peo 
ple whe have famiites to support and can 
only secure work five or six days a month 
would like te know whats the cood of a bigh 
protective tariff you cawt vet enough work 
to feed the babies.—[Philudelphia News- 
dealer. 


We presume the present administration is 
too busy just now breaking its civil service 
reform  pledyves to give orders for the 
adoption of the bigh wages promised to Peun- 
sylvanians last fail.—[Freeland, Pa,, Tribune. 

The miners in the coal mines in Tiega, who 
usually help to swell the heavy republican 
jority in that county, are div ging out coal at 
@ ten per cent reduction in wages, They 
s ved the tariff, anyway.—[{Philadelphia 
Record, 


Andrew Carnegie has found out that some 
of his expert workingmen have been earning 
as high as from $30 to $50 a day, and springs 
for an wx in terror to cut them down with one 
big stroke. And yet tbat little $5,000 a day 
still glides into his own pocket, and he is 
Jooking for mere, whereby to protect Ameri- 
can labor,—(Boston Globe, 


The present high tariff is nothing eise than 
a legalized system of robbery, and the work- 
inginen are the victims every time.—[Dayton 
Workman, 
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Prisoners of Poverry Abrand. 


Helen Campbell has produced an inter. 
esting book(1)—a valuable contribution to 
contemporaneous history, She describes 
one phase of life among the people of Eng- 
land, France and Italy—the life, namely, of 
the women who stand upon the ragged 
edge of want, who struggle and fieht for 
their footing there, and who are constantly 
being thrust over into the abyss beyond 
by the fitful but always increasing pres- 
sure of the unemployed. She shows us 
how the working women live in London 
and in Paris, the trades they follow, the 
cruel impositions practiced on them, the 
wretched pittunces they earn, the con- 
stant downward tendency of their waves, 
She tells of tragedies of real life—there 
are few things in fiction more touching 
than the story of Wemock’s Orlando, the 
child of the East End, or the picture of 
the old Parisian silk weaver in her church 
of St. Etienne du Mont. The book is 
skilfully constructed and well written. 
[t contains no wearisome repetitions—just 
tells its story and comes toa finish, Irom 
beginning to end the narrative never flags 
in interest. 


But a book like that whict. Llelen 
Campbell has written is not to be judged 
onits literary merits only. Such books 
are Written with a purpose; and the thing 
to.be considered about them is whether 
they fulfil their purpose or not. It is 
proper to ask why Helen Campbell wrote 
this book. Aud having got the answer to 
that question, it will then be in order to 
inquire if the book is likeiv fo do what 
she expected it to. 


Why has Helen Catnpbell written this 
book? lere is the answer in her own 
words: 


Yet it is the Anglo-Saxon conviction, owned 
by English and American in common, and un- 
sbaken though one should rise from the dead 
to arraign it, that what money would not do 
cannot be done, and when money is rejected 
and the appeal made for personal considera- 
tion of the questions involved, there is impa- 
tient and instantaneous rejection of the re- 
sponsibility. Evolution is supposed to have 
the inatter in charge, and to deal with men ico 
the manner best suited to their needs. [f the 
ancient creed is still held and the worshipper 
repeats on Sunday, “I believe io one God, the 
Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth,” he supplements it on Mondav and all 
other davs, ull Sunday comes again, with the 
new version, the creed of to-day, formulated 
by a man who fights it from hour to hour: 

I beheve in Father Mud, the Almightv Plastic, 
And in Father Dollar, the Almighty Drastic. 

It is because these men and women must be 
made to understand; because they must be 
reached and ude to see and know what life 
may be counted worth living, and how far 
they are responsible for failure to make bet- 
ter ideals the ideal of every soul uearest 
them, that the story of the worker must be 
told over and over again till it: has struck 
home, ‘To seek out all phases of wretched- 
ness and want, and bring them face to face 
with those who deuy that such want is any- 
thing buta temporary, passing state, due to 
a little over production and soon to end, is 
bot a cheerful task, and it is made less so by 
those who, baviog uever looked for them- 
selves, pronounce all sucb statements either 
sensational or the work of a morbid and ex- 
cited imagination. The majority decline to 
tuke time to see for themselves. The 
few who have done so need nov further argu- 
ment, and are ready to admit that now 's 
cath exuggerate, or, indeed, ever really i 
in full the real wretchedness that is plain for 
all who will lock. But, even with them, the 
conviction remus that it is, after all, a tem- 
porary state of things, and that all must very 
shortly come rig bt, 

To tell the story of the worker over and 
over again till it has struck home. Will 
such telling ever make it strike home? 
Is there any real use in the constant repe- 
tition of the story of the world’s wretch- 
edness? Thestory has been told over and 
over and over again, by poet, novelist, 
historian, and statistician, I have heard 
it, you have heard it, we all) have heard 
it, Weall know there is abundant mis- 
ery aboutus. Itis rare indeed that any 
one of us denies it, What we do deny is 
that we are in any way responsible for it. 
We say: “Loam very sorry, but it really 
isn’tmy fault, What can Jdo about it?” 
The thing that needs to be said is that it 
is our fault—my fault, your fault, Helen 
Campbells fault, the fault of every one 
of us, The thing that needs tobe demon- 
strated is how itis our fault. What can 
we do about it? What ought we to do 
about it ? . 

To all this Helen Campbell might reply 
that she actually has done just what I say 
ought to be done, She has pointed out 
where the fault lies, aud has said what 
should be done to remedy it, She goes 
among the shirtmakers of London, finds 
them crushed and ground beneath the 
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| taken his occupation uway from bim? A 


heels of manufacturer,contractor, sub-con- 
tractor, sweater and sub-sweater; and 
returning, tells us that “society, which will 
have its bargains, is practically in a con- 
spiracy against the worker.” She thinks 
the rich should take the trouble to learn 
something of the methods of prominent 
firms with their workwomen, and shun 
those which refuse to consider the ques. 
tions of overtime, of unsamitary work- 
rooms, of Unjust fines and reductions, and 
the thousand ways of emptying some por- 
tion of the workwoman’s purse into that 
of the employer.” She investigates the 
Workingwomen of Paris, finds that their 
wages are being constantly lessened by 
“fierce competition,” and foresees disas- 
trous results “‘anless the tide is arrested 
wd some form of co-operative production 
tukes its place.” She finds the French 
convents doing needlework at next-to- 
nothing rates, and thinks that the wave- 
worker is thereby defrauded, In Ltaly ste 
sighs for “the resurrection of the old ideal 
of work; the doing away of competition 
as it at present rales, and the substitution 
of co operation, productive as well as dis- 
tributive; industrial education for every 
child, rich or poor; and that recognition 
of the interests of all as a portion of our 
personal chargeand responsibility, which, 
if lL name it Socialism, will be scouted asa 
dream of an impossible future, but which 
nene the less bears that mame io its bigh- 
est interpretation, and is the one solution 
for every problem on either side of the 
great sea, between the eastern and the 
western worker.” 
Brave words. But do they really mean 
anything? Is there any use in them? I 
do not for one moment doubt that Helen 
Campbell intended them to have a mean- 
ing and thought there was great use in 
saving them. Tam quite sure they have 
aw meaning to her. Yet I think if she 
were usked to define their meaning and 
their use in exact terms, she would be a 
little puzzled. 


Come with me to one of these great ba- 
azar stores of New York. Here are shirts 
ut thirty-eight cents apiece. Fair quality 
muslin, linen bosoms, felled seams, dee 
cently worked button holes—not as good 
ushirtas voucan buy for a doliar, but a 
pretty nice shirt for all that. Now figure 
out for yourself, if you are a woman, or 
ask vour wile Gr sister, If you are a nian, 
the cost of the muterials ino that shirt. 
Somuch for muslin, so much for linen, so 
mitch for thread, so much for buttons 
How much is left for the woman who 
made the shirt? Not much, is it? Ah, 
but she doesn’t cet even the whole of that 
little, The storekeeper from whom you 
buy the shirt has got to make something 
on the sule—enough, at least, to pay ex- 
penses, The manuficturer front whom 
he bought the shirt must make a profit on 
it. And between the manufacturer and 
the woman who actually made the shirt 
stimds the sweater, and he oniust have his 
profit, too. Mighty little left for the poor 
sewing woman at the end of it all, isn't 
there? Now, what ought we to do about 
it ? 

Boycott the store that sells such shirts, 
says Helen Campbell. Well, suppose we 
do boycott it? Suppose we, one and all 
of us, refuse to buy those 38-cent shirts— 
what does that mean? It means simpy 
this, that the women who now eaan a 
wretched pittance by making those shirts, 
will be thrown out of work and carn 
nothing at all. For don’t delude your- 
self with the notion that men will buy as 
many shirts at 7 cents or a dollar each, 
as they will at 38 cents, They can’t af- 
ford to do that. John Smith wants shirts, 
and he can afford to buy two of those at 
ascents. But if, in obedience to Helen 
Campbells humanitarian appeal, John 
Smith insists on buyings only To-cent 
shirts, he must get along with one instead 
of two, or, what is the same thing, he 
must omit to buy something else that 
other workers make, and that) he other- 
wise would have bought. If you boycott 
those 3s-cent shirts you throw people out 
of work—there’s no escape from that con- 
clusion, But isn’t your whole problem a 
problem of the unemployed?’ You want 
to find out how to set people to work, not 
how to force them to stand idle, 

But at Jeast, you say, we can get rid of 
the sweater? We can buy only from 
stores that deal directly with the work- 
women, without any middleman to stand 
between them’ Yes, we can do that— 
pechaps, But all we shall have uccom- 
plished then will be to throw a man out 
of work, Thesweater must live as well 
as the sewing woman. What are we po- 
ing todo about him, when we shall have 
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starving sweater is quite as pitiful an ob- 
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ject as a starving sewing woman. If that 
is all vour boveott will acconiplish, it: is 
scarcely worth trvitie. 

Phere is just this trouble with all the 
vlitterme peneralities in the way of suge | 
gestions for veforny that T have quoted 
from Helen Campbell's book, that they 
domt really mean anything. They lool: 
well ino print, and have a nice. hearty, 
philanthropie sound as they roth off the 
tongue, But they will not bear eximina- 
tion, The convent needlework at next-to- 
nothing rates—-what does that mean ex- 
cepl that some people get) underclothing 
and other things the couvents make who 


otherwise would have fo wo without, 


Suppose the convents did the needlework 


for nothing, and gave the things away? 
World that throw aauyvbody out of work ? 
[fit would, then every benevolent society. 
and charitable iastitution is a deadly foe 
to labor and ourht, to be nholished. at 
once, Uf after vou have saved up the 
money fo buy an avercoat, [ suddenly 
come forward and gite you an overcoitt, 
does that injure vou or anybody else? 
Dot you take tie money you would have 
used to buy the overcoat with and use. it 


cibsome other wav—spend it} for some 


thing else. or invest it itt your business, or 
putitina bank, or pay it to your land- 
lord, Who uses it fo buy things that people 
make? How canany man be made poorer 
because some other mat produces wealth ? 
Dont you see the absurdity of it? If the 
sky should rain ready-made clothing, 
would you pray God to stop the shower, 
lest the whole country should) be pov 
evished? Uthink not. DE think you would 
vo outiand pick Up at least one suit. I 
know TE should, 


Industrial education. Would that do 
anything towards the solution of the 
problem! If all the sewing women who 
toil beneath the sweater’s lash were 
skilled stenograpbers and typewriters, for 
example, would that doany good? Just 
ask the women who already ave steno- 
graphers and typewriters, what they 
would think of such a programme, Why 
not try industrial ignorance instead? If 
fewer women should be taught to sew, 
wouldn't that help the sewing women 
just as much as teaching thei stenopra- 
phy and type writing ? IT don't dispute 
that it would be rough on the women kept 
in ignorance, but TP am quite sure the 
stenographers and typewriters would like 
it better. 


It seems to me that Helen Canpbell, 
like many another earnest: svmpathizer 
with suffering humiinity, is dazzied by the 
beautiful dream of socialism. It ds oa 
beautiful dream. Ttis no wonder that it 
attracts people. The thought of a world 
from which greed and selfishness shall 
have been banished, a which men shall 
live together like brothers, each receiving 
according to his needs, and none having 
less that others may have more—plenty 
forall, pleasure for all. rest for all—-all 
this excites the longing of the soul, and 
stirs its noblest impulses. The error of 
the socialistic dreamer dies not in his 
yearning for a better, purer, nobler life— 
such yearning is commendable and al- 
tovether trustworthv—but in his failure 
to recognize the trath that the selfishness 
nod greed that so repel iin, and that. 
he must tear up by the roots before 
his) co-operative commonwealth can 
be brought to pass, are simply mis- 
directed energies of ian'’s moral nae 
ture, which ought not to be, and) cannot 
be, extirpated, but which ought to be, 
and can be, and, Eo beleve, some day will 
be, set free to exert themselves in proper 
directions, They are torces of human 
progress, like all other moral forces, God 
nutkes no evil forces, Our trouble is that, 
like unskilful niariners not knowing how 
to trim their sails, we have presented our. 
selves to the operation of these forces in 
such fashion as to make thenr work us 
woe justead of weal, 


Is not thrifta virtue? Js not the de- 
sire to have things w laudable desire? Ts. 
it not good that men should seek to ob- 
tain the greatest amount of wealih with 
the least amount of labor? Yet think a 
minute, and see how these very virtues, 
these giant forces of progress, have bee 
come forces of destruction by being mise 
applied, ft is not misdirection that 
makes the trouble, The man who waxes 
rich by the oppression of his fellow man 
instead of by honest industry, doesn’t do 
it because he would rather steal than 
work, He does it because it is easier for 
him to steal than to work, The impulse 
that prompts him to get the things he 
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wants in the easiest way is essentially 
a2 noble impulse. Ceasing to possess it, 
he would cease to be aman, What we 
need to do is, not to kill the impulse that 
makes amin a thief or a sweater, but 
simply to make work easier than stealing, 
If that remedy will not sullice, then God 
help the world, for there is mune other! 
But it will suffice. To doubt it is te blas- 
pheme the harmony of the universe--to 
say there is no God! 








net, a nae 








Oh, think alittle! Look it these poor 
women, crowded into a sweaters shop, as 
Helen Campbell saw then. A dozen 
workers in a root ten feet square, flare 
ing gas lights. A coke fire for the press- 
ers irons. Fourteen, sixteen eighteen 
hours a day of steady Libor in such a hole 
as that. Do vou think men work women 
after that fashion because they lire to do 
it? Do you think you can stop it by tell- 
ing them they auset do it? Tlaven’t 
they been told? Aren’t they constantly 
being told? Are there not government 
inspectors specially appointed to make 
them stop dying it? And laws? And 
magistrates? And charitable societies ? 
And philanthropic women with aw craze 
for slamming? And the deuce knows 
what all besides of private and otlicial m- 
terference? Oh, my socialistic dreamer, 
can’t you see that your regulative legisla- 
tion breaks down at the very first little 
wee bit ofa trial You want to regulate 
and control the industry of the world; 
and with the whole vovernmental mua- 
chinery of the United Kingdom to help 
you, you cant even keep — that 
sweatet’s ten fool square den in 
order, There are more sweaters to-day 
than there were yesterday. There will 
be more tosemorrow that there are to- 
day. Why, Helen) Campbell tells us 
that the very women who work in the 
sweaters’ dens are caver to become sweat- 
ers themselves. The tide is rising. And 
you, poor Canute on your philanthropic 
throne, think you cian repress it witha 
human law, My friend, God makes the 
only laws the tides obey. Stand back, 
and do it quickly, or the sea will over- 
whelm you! 


Oh, think a little! Why does the 
sweater grind the faces of the poor? Not 
because he wants to, but because he 
must, It’s the eusiest way for him to 
get the things he wants. Why do the 
women who toil for him endure his 
tyranny? Why, indecd, but becawuse they 
must. Its the easiest way for them to 
get the things they want. Round the 
sweuter and his victims you, you, Canute 
of the philanthropic mind, you, Helen 


Campbell, I, allthe rest of us who dumbly 


or protestingly join in the gigantic crime, 
have built and are maintaining a cruel 
fence of iron. Giod gave the earth to 
them and to us, not to own, but to use, 
He gave to them aud to us the sacred, 
noble impulse that leads to progress, the 
impulse to exert our luborin the most efli- 
cient way to combine the materials of the 
earth into the wealth we rightly long 
for. He guve us minds to know how to 
harness the sun to do our bidding, and 
force the universe itself to be our slave. 
Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, AND SUBDUE IT. Was not that 
his word to man, when he blessed him, 
and saw that everything was very good? 
Look into that sweater’s den of horror, 
and see how we fulfil the divine com- 
mand, He fenced man out of Eden only. 
But we, poor putchers of the universe, 
have fenced that sweater and his victims 
‘out of the whole earth, have built them 
in to that wretched den, to swelter and 
to die. Anddo you still prate of regula- 
tions—of laws to forbid men to do this, to 
compel them to do that, to allow them to 
do one or two carefully selected things if 
they've a mind to? Oh, Canute, Canute, 
can’t you see that the only thing you can 
do is to yet out of the way and give hu- 
manity wa chance to obey God’s laws? 
He made us, and looked at us when we 
were finished, and saw that we were 
good, Ciive us a chance to be good. 
What is there in competition tobe afraid 
of? If you and T go tishing, do not you 
Want to catch as many fish as possible— 
more than I, if you can? Suppose we 
buy our fish instead of catching them, is 
not each one of us still anxious to get the 
best fish and the most of them? Is vot 
the result more tish for both of us? And 
i itis shirts iustead of fish that we are 
seeking, docs not the same principle hold 
good? Js it not perfectly natural—and 
therefore altogether right—that we should 
seek to get ourshirts with the least possible 
expenditure of labor—in other words, at 
the lowest possible price. Ave not low 




























spiracy shall be exploded. 
you would get along in your own indi- 








priced shirts a blessing? If not, then 
sewing machines, and spinning jennies, 
and looms, and mills, and engines and 
boilers, are inventions of the enemy, and 
humanity can never be safe till they are 
swept out of existence. The bargain 
seeking conspiracy of society, that Helen 
Campbell reprehends, is the expression of 
an altogether righteous feeling. Itis the 
effort of society to obey the divine com- 
mind to subdue the earth—to make two 
blades of grass grow where only one 
grew before. It prompts men to inven- 
tion and to enterprise. [ft has given us 
the railway, the telephone, the Atlantic 
ereyhound, the electric ight, It brings 
tera and coffee to our tables, and gives us 
strawberries from Apriluntil August. It 
has brought tu us all we possess of ma- 
terial wealth. It will be an evil day for 
the world when that bargain seeking con- 
Think how 





vidual business if if should be swept 
away. Bargain seeking! Competition ! 
Why itis the principle on whose preser- 
vation the future of humanity depends ! 
And like all such principles, it is abso- 
lutely beyond human power to control. 
The wuthor of the universe made man a 
bargain seeker, because he meant him to 
control the earth. Human law uiuakers 
inauy as well seek to levislute away the 
appetite for food, as the appetite for bar- 


gaios, 


Bul—there is the sewing woman, and 
the sweater, and society demanding bar- 
gains, and competition forcing wayes 
down, Store competes with stove, trying 
which can sell its shirts the cheapest. 
Manufacturer competes with manufact- 
urer, each trying to produce shirts ata 
lower price than the other, Sweater strug- 
gles against sweater for the work the 
manufacturer has to give out. And sew- 
ine woman bids against sewing woman 
for the privilege of toiling sixteen hours 
aday inatorture room. Bargain seek- 
ing society On top, pressing down with 
steadily increasing force. And the sew- 
inv women at the bottom of the heap, 
What else can cause it all, but competi- 
tion? 

Competition £ Do those pour sewiuy 
women whom Helen Campbell tells about 
really compete tor the privirege of work- 
iny in those sweaters’ dens? Woes the 
slave compete for the privilege of work- 
ing for his master? Isa dog cowering 
under the lash, a fitting syimbol of the 
most powerful moral torce that impels 
mankind to action?) The sewing women 
work in those dens because they have to 
work there—because society leaves them 
no choice—because they must work there 
or die. Poor industrial slaves, robbed of 
their birthright of access to nature’s op- 
portunities, they strugyle and fight to- 
vether over the wretched crumbs that fall 
from the tables of the rich. And philan- 
thropists look on and prate of competi- 
tion. Where would such competition be 
if the fences that now shut men from the 
land were torn down, and men and 
women, sweater, sewing women and all, 
were allowed to apply their labor to the 
earth with equal undiniinished freedom, 
competing together to see who could labor 
most efficiently, and produce the greatest 
wealth with the least exertion. ‘Then, 
indeed, we should see true competition, 
and with it such abounding wealth as the 
world has never dreamed of. For each 
would apply his jabor in the direction 
best suited to his tastes und talents. Sew- 
ing women there would be, and milliners, 
and flower cultivators, and keepers of bees, 
and a thousand other trades for women 
who might choose to followthem. Butin 
every calling would be perfect freedom, 
and the measure of the worker's wages 
would be the worker's product. 


Helen Campbell, 1 think, in spite of the 
dazzle of sovialism, really sees all this— 
though somewhat dimly. Here is an ex- 
tract from the closing chapter of her 
book: 


But as one faces the same or worse indus- 
trial conditions in London or any grent city, 
English or coutinental, with its congestion of 
‘labor aud its mass of resultant misery, the 
same solution suggests itself, and the cry 
comes frora philanthropist and Philistine alike, 
“Send them into the country! Give them 
bomes and work there!” 

Naturally this would seem the answer; but 
where? For when search is made for any bit 
of land on which a bome may rise and food 
be given back from the soil, all Raglund is 
found to be iv the hauds of av few thousand 
land owners, while London itself practically 
belongs to less than a dozen, with rents at 
such rates that when paid no living wage re- 
mains, Wheno once this land question is 
touched, it is found made up of immemorial 
injustices, ‘absurdities, outrages, and for 
Americ bo less than for the whole world of 


| workers. Jt canvot be that map bas right to 
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air and sunshine, but never right to the earth 
under his feet. Standing place there must be 
for this long battle for existence, and in yield- 
ing this standing place comes instant solution 
of a myriad problems. 

This is nv place for extended urgument as 
to the necessity of land nationalization, or the 
udvantages or disadvantages of Mr. George’s 
scheme of a single tax on land values, with 
the consequent dropping of our whole com- 
pheated tariff. But believing that the ex- 
periment is at least worth trying, and trying 
patiently and thoroughly, the belief, slowiy 
made plain and protested against till further 
protest became senseless and. impossible, 
ules here as one more phase of work to be 

one. 


It is not surprising that Helen Camp- 
bell should have seen what these words 
indicate she has seen. What does sur- 
prise me is, that having seen thus much, 
she should have failed to see much more 
—should have failed to grasp the perfect 
truth that the one thing we need is free- 
dom. T. LL. M’CrREAvY, 


“The Tramp ac lome.’: 

Wherever in erstwhile free and happy 
America any careful examination is made 
of the condition of the men and women 
who really produce the wealth of which 
we boast, poverty and discontent are 
found, Of course hereand there a will- 
fully blind man fails to see what is ip: 
pavent to all others, but the poor them- 
selves not only see, but feel. the misery 
in Which they live, and the fact that they 
are no longer contented is the one hopeful 
thing in the whole situation. No honest 
observer cun truly paint the situation 
otherwise than in sombre colors, and each 
new observer can, at most. but add new 
details to the description of life among 
the working people all over the country. 

Mr. Lee Merriwether has supplemented 
his clever? Tramp Trip” hrough Kurope 
by '!The ‘Tramp at Tlome,"(l) which is 
largery a record of his experiences and 
observations among the working people 
of the United States while gvatheriny sta- 
tistics for the government. The resent- 
ment he notes as displayed by many 
working people because of the attempt to 
pry into their atfairs, ostensibly for their 
own good, offers gratifying evidence that 
the spirit of individual self-dependence 
has not vet been crashed out of wage 
earners, und demonstrates the indisposi- 
tion of free men and women to sink into 
the position of “Sswards of the pation. 

Yet, despite such obstacles, Mr. Mervi- 
wether succeeded in vathering oumer- 
ous uportant facts as to wages, cost of 
living, ete., and his summary of the con- 
dition of wage workers in each place he 
visited shows that rowhere is it satisfac- 
tury. Those optitnists who think that 
the condition of working people is really 
not so bad as it has been represented will 
do well to read this book. People who 
have studied the problem will merely find 
in the record of Mr. Merriwether’s ob- 
servations contirmation of opinions they 
had previously formed. 

“The Tramp at Home” is not, however, 
confined to a record of vbservations such 
as those first noted. Mr Merriwether 
has looked below the mere surface and 
he does not hesitate to point out the nu- 
merous Ways in which the so-called syvs- 
tem of protection aggravates the evils to 
which the wealth producers of this coun 
try are subject. Nov is he merely a free 
trader in the old and narrow sense of the 
term, While recognizing the injurious 
effect of a policy that shuts the commen 
people out from free participation in the 
trade of the whole world, he also sees 
that free commerce alone cannot solve 
the labor problem, and = that landgino- 
nopoly is the real parent of the wrongs 
to which our people are subjected. Speak- 
ing of California, where wages ure still 
somewhat higher than in the east, though 
they are rapidly falling, through the 
pressure of the thousands of the unem- 
ployed drawn to the state from all parts 
of the country, Mr, Merriwether says: 

_ The country for miles uround Los Angeles 
is staked off into twenty-five-foot lots. 
Around Sau Diego and other cities in southern 
California the land is approm iated and held 
at the price which speculators think increas- 
lng population will soon make it worth. In 
northern California, land enough to support 
ten millions of people is withheld from occu- 
pation by i ere uWaiting increased 
population, I saw a “city” in Colusa county 
tbat did not contain a single house or inhab- 
itaut, but in the real estate circulars immi- 
erants were told that the “city” of fruto was 
®& flourishing place, with hotels, express of- 
fices, telegraph offices aud bauks, There 
was, in reality, ouly a stubble field staked off 
into town lots, Farmers of smali means po 
to California. They find city lot prices asked 
for grain tields, us in the cuse of Fruto; aud 
being, of course, unable to pay any such 
prices, they crowd into San Pranciees and 
the large towns, ‘Thus it is that, even in Cal- 

()°Taw Tramp at Hows,” by Lee Merri- 
wether, Neca Agent U, 8. Department of 
Labor, New York; Warper & Bros, 1880, 
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ifurnis, the land of plenty, of vast territory 
and fertile soil, there are poverty and mis- 
ery, and strikes against low wages. 

This withholding of the land from oecupa- 
tion, both by speculators and by large ranch 
owners, has so cirech a connection with the 
“abor question” on the Pacilie coast that [ 
gave the matter particular attention. [went 
to a renl estate office in San Franuciseo and 
told the agent I was looking for iuvestments. 

“There are two kinds of investments thar 
will pay big profits,” said the agent. “Put 
your money in land or timber.” [ had already 
seen enough of the way in which land was 
bought up and withheld from actual settlers; 
I now asked ubout the timber appropriations. 

“The red wood of Humboldt and Mendocino 
counties is very valuable. It takes asplendid 
polish, won't burn (it actually is an almost 
tire-proof wood), will make tine furniture, and 
is the only wood in California fit for building 
purposes. Locate a claim and you will bea 
rich manin live years. You wowt have to do 
a stroke of work. Simply wait until peaple 
are obliged to have your Cimber, Chen charqye 
what you like” i 


Mr. Merriwether does .not emphasize 
the words italicised, but they contain so 
graphic and succinct a statement of the 
process by which the land monopolist ob- 
tuins wealth without doing ‘a stroke of 
work” that they ouglit to be printed -in 
large type and hung up wierever men 


congregate who are vainly seeking an op-. 


portunity to produce wealth by work. Mr. 
Merriwether thus sums up the result of 
his investivation: 


Careful observation of conditions in all 
parts of the Golden state reveals a close eon: 
nection between the questiou of wages and 
the question of land monopoly. Study the 
wages paid in Cahfornia at different tines, 


and in diferent portions of the state, study - 


also the manner and extent of the land appro- 
priations, and it will be seen that the one is 
the reflex of the ether. Criven the extent of 
lund inonepoly through large holdings and 
speculative syndicate purchases, and-the con- 
dition of California labor can be told without 
further data. Within the memory of men 
still eonsidered young, laborers in California 
commanded froin 35 to Sl0a day. But those 
were days when there were no ‘cities like 


Fruto; when there were no 55,00U-aecre ranches: 


when every man Was free to command his 
living from the boundless territory around 
him. 


The owner of a ship on the ocean can make | 


inen work at What wages he will What if 
they are not content’ Men eannot live on 
the water, so they are compelled to stick to 
the ship, betbe waves bie or little. And so 


ashore, if syndicates and capitalists are per- | 


mnitted to monupolize the land, laborers, since 
they cannot live in the air, will be forced to 
crowd into cities and work for wages tixed 
by the keenest s -rt of competition. The most 
casual observer in California can see practi- 
cul illustrations of this principle. He may yro 
to the depat in San Francisco and see every 
day immigrants from Europe and from the 
eastern states of the uuion. These immigrants 
will tell bim that they did not come to Cali- 
furuia expecting to live in a city; bub that 
they were unable to pay speculative prices 
for farm land, and thus had no other alterna- 
tive thau to crowd into San Francisco, Los 
Augeles, und the smaller towns, adding in 
that way to the already Keen competition ex- 
isting in those places. 

Having presented facts and arguments 
like these in the body of bis book, it will, 
of course, surprise no one that Mr. Merri- 
wether arrives at the conclusion that free 
trade and land taxation are the remedies 
for the existing evils, and having gone 
so far it seems a pity that he should have 
proposed a somewhat artificial and com- 
plicated, graduated land tax instead of 
the natural and simple single tax. Per- 
hips, however it is as well as it is, since 
the fucis and arguments in “The Tramp 
at Home” all tend inevitably toward the 
single tax and their presentation by one 
who evidently did not originally view 
the matter from our own standpoint may 
disarm prejudice and gain attention in 


quarters barred by senseless prejudice . 


against any acceptance of the ideas of 
Henry George. Mr. Merriwether’s book 


isa valuable contribution to the growing’ 


volume of single tax literature, 


The Single Tax ina Nutshell. 
H.W. Haminonad in Hoston Labor Lender, 

Problem: To raise the standord of comfort, 
thereby exterminating pauperism, crime, 
anxiety, ete. 

The standard of comfort may be raised by 
the removal of artiticial obstructions which 
hinder the free play of the natury! flaws of 
production and exchange, such as tariffs, 
speculative properties in coal, iron, farming, 
buildings, and highway lands, whieh when 
held out of use discourze labour and lock up 
capital. 

Wages rise and fall as it becomes easy or 
difficult for labor to employ itself. Where 
speculative values obtain, labor and eapital 
ure forced to less productive points than 
those held out of use, thus erippling their full 
effectiveness, Destroy speculation by taxing 
ae Abolish taxes on the products of 
abor, 


tenet etna em 6 eee te ee oe 


Ie tt Prosection that Uas Broughe che rice 
of tran Down ¢ 
New York Press, 

Tron is down a dollar. Thus does tho mul- 
tiplication of furnaces in the South under 
protection benefitthe consumer, The balance 
of advantage will be muintamed if a duty is 
pub on tin pate avd producers or wage 
workers benefited along with consumers. 
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THE PRINCE'S ‘QUEST, 


A Madern Allegory, 
Albthe Year Routed, 
Once upon atime there lived a Prince 


who ought to have been happy, but 
wasn't, He reigned in a gorgeous palace, 


and was rich, and powerful, and great, 
Sand had everything he wanted—thiat is, at 
least, fie had everything he wanted, ex- 
cept the one thing he wanted more thin 
anything else on earth, and to have ob- 
tained which he would have given half 
his kingdom. Fle would have given the 
whole, for the matter of that, only he 
had promised the other half to any one 
who would tell him what if was) he 
wanted, 


Everybody had a guess at it, but no- 
body seemed able to hit upon it. levery- 


thing that was sugwested he had; every- 
thing that wealth could) buy, or skill 
procure, was his already. So at last he 
uppeated to the wise men of the city, and 
they put their heads together, and found 
out the wrone thing, and the Prince be- 
came more despondent than ever. 

In the palace his jovial companions 
nade laugh and jest, and kept the walls 
forever echoing to the tune of their noisy 
merriment. All day long they hunted 
the deer through the forest glades, or 
rode a-hawking in gay cavaleade; and at 


night there were feasting, and dancing 


and song, and the wine ain free, ind the 

mirth ran high, and happiness beard 

upon every face except the Prince's. Tn 
etheanidst of all the revelry he sat silent 
and apart, or shunned the chase to muse 

‘alone on what this thing could) be, the 
owantof which, with all his wealth. made 

life seem: so uatinished. 

“Oh, is there nothing that will fill this 
aching void withia me?” sighed the Prince 
tloud, one day, as he threw himself down 

con the ground beside a fallen tree. Oh, 

isthere noone who wan tell me what I 

want 2" 

bean” 

“It was a little old man that spoke; ia 
little, bent, withered, man, with wrinkled 

fuce and snow white hair; but his eyes 

were brighter than a boy's, and his voice 
was clearer than asweet-toned bell; and, 
is he looked down at the Prince, from his 

séat on the tree, he laughed a merry, 
childish laugh. 

The Prince looked up at him and won- 

- dered how he got there, but was too sur- 
prised Lo speak, and only stared in silence 
ut the merry, twinkling eyes, 

Well,” said the little old fellow, after 
awhile, “shall I tell you? Would you 
like to know what itis you want, or have 
you come to the sensible conclusion that 
afterall it isn’t worth the knowing’ I 


think youd better not) know,” he said, 
changing from gay to grave. It may 


make you only more unhappy. It will 
bring you pain and trouble, You are 
young and weak—why seek to know? 

Rest with the happiness you have, child, 
Joy is only reached through sorrow.” 

But the Prince heeded not the warning 
All eagerness and hope, he started up 
and caught the old man by the hand and 
would not let him go. 

“Tell me, you who are wise, and who 
know,’ cried he; <«‘tell me what will ease 
this gnawing pain, or Ishall die. Tell me 
and I shall seek for it through fire und 
water. [am strong, not weak—strong 
to dare, to suffer, to win. Io wall tind it if 
it take me all my life, and cost me all my 
treasure.” 

The old man gently laid his hand upon 
the Prince’s head, and a look of pity was 
in the bright, quick eyes. 

“Tad,” said he, and his voice was grave 
and tender, “thon shalt seek thy wish. 
Thou shalt toil for it, and thy brain shall 
ache. Thou shalt wait for it and thy heart 
shall pant. Thou shalt pass through sor- 
row and suffering on thy search, but when 
thou art weary and footsore the thonght 
of it shall strengthen thee, when thy 
heart is heaviest the thought of it) shall 

raise thee up, and in thy darkest hours it 


shall come to thee as the toueh of a 
unehty band, Prince, it is Love thou 
lackest. Go seek it.” 


So the scales fell from the Prince's eyes, 
und he stood as one that has suddenly 
emerged front the darkness into light, half 
bewildered before he understood, Then 
stretching out his arms he called to Love, 
as though he would call her down from 
heaven und clasp her to his heart, 

"Oh, Love,” hecried, ‘why have I been 
so blind as not to know thy messenger, 
who spoke within me? J might have 
wandered lonely all ny life uncaring and 
uncared for, and never dreamed of thy 
dear presence, nor ever have known 










that ° vue for need of thy eae. 
that all the world seemed drear.” 

Full of gratitude, he tured to thank 
his mysterious guide, but the little old 
man Was Lone, 

The Prince's own sentinels searcely 
knew their lord when he returned to the 
palace, and even the old hall porter who, 
twenty years ago, had rocked him on his 
knee, looked hard at him and seemed in- 
clined to challenge his* breathless en- 
trance, Never was @ man so changed in 
halfan hour before. Out tonto the woods 
had gone a moody, sorrowful youth, with 


yoice 


wavering steps and dreany, downcast 
eyes, While back had come a gitllant 


Prince, with quick, firm) tread, amd head 
thrown back, and eyes that flashed with 
high resolve, Small wonder if the porter 
was tn doubt, 

In the banquet hall his guests already 
invited had arrived, and hurrying thither 
straight, without a word he passed up 
the crowded room until he reached the 
dais at the end, and there he turned and 
spoke; 


“Friends,” said the Prince, “rejoice 
with me, for to-day J) have learned the 


thing that want. To-day I have found 
out what is the only thing on earth that 
‘an make me happy—the only thing on 
earth I have not got—the only thing I 
cannot go without, and that I mean to 
seek for till L have found. GLetall my true 
friends join me, and at to- “morrow dawn 
we will start tosearch for Love.” 

Then one and ali cheered loud and tong, 
and swore that each was his loyal friend, 


and swore that they would follow him 
throughout the whole wide world, and 


they drank a bumper to success, and an- 
other one to Love, and never in that pal- 
ace had a banquet been so way, und never 
before had such merry guests feasted in 
that hall. Long into the night they drank 
and sang, and their loud laughter filled 
that palace full, and overtlowed through 
open door and window out into the still- 
ness, and the red deer browsing heard it, 
ard scudded away down the moonlit glens 
nor dreamt then of the time when 
they would fearlessly crop the grass round 
the very walls of the palace, and rest se- 


terraces. 

Rut no shadow of the voming glovia 
marred the elittering pareantry on which 
the morning suo threw down his glory, as 
gay with silk and flashing steel, and 
uttering plumes and prancing steeds, 
the vallant train of knights and = squires 
rode slowly down the hilh And hearts 
were light and hopes were high, but no 
heart so light as the Prince's, no hopes so 
high as his, as he rode at the head of that 
vay (hrong, the gayest of them all, 

At euch place that they came to the 
Prince inquired for Love, but found, to 
his astonishment, that, thoush people 
talked about her a good deal, hardly any 
one knew hier Few spoke of her as a 
reality. Most lolks looked upen her as a 
joke; others, as a popular delusion; while 
the one or two who owned to having 
known her seemed half ashamed of the 
aequaintinceship. There were — shiunas 
wud imitations in abundance, bul the real 
thine, when acknowledged, was con- 
sidered vulvar, and no one knew or eared 
What had become of her, 

The first place at which they halted was 
the town of (ominon Sense—a most un- 
ccunfortable place, all tall of close and 
narrow streets that led nowhere, and in- 
habited by a race celebrated fer the 
strength of therr lungs, it being reckoned 
that one manof Common Sense was equal 
toa dozen poll parrots, and could) talk 
down fifty men oof Intelligence (their 
natural enemies) in less than half an hour, 
The religion of this charming people was 
touching in its simplicity, Ut consisted 
of a firm and earnest belie! that they 
were infallible and that everybody else 


was fool; and each ian worshiped him- 
self oe. 
They were quite indignant when the 


Prince asked them where Love was, 

“We know nothing at all about her,” 
said the men of Comiion Sanse, 
have we to do with Love: 
take us fore" 

The Prince was too polite te tell them 
what he took them for, so, merely bidding 
therm adieu with a pitying smile, he rode 
aff to seek elsewhere for Love, 

Bathe had no better luck at the next 
place they came to, ‘This was Ton Tidd- 
ler’s Land, and the people there were 
very busy, indeed, So busy were thes, 
packing up the gold and the silver, that 
they hadn't cyen time to make them- 
selves respectable, and their hands were 
especially dirty—but then it was rather 
dirty work, 

‘Love!’ said the peaple 


What da you 








cure and undisturbed uponits weed-crown 


“What. 


of Tom Tidd: | 


lev’s Land. Neve er 


OWe don't eer it: 


heard of it, Don't know what itis, But. 
dure say we could get it for vou. What 
are you willing to give for it?" 

You rant buy it. exelvimed the 
Prince, It is viven.” 

“Then you won't wet it here, young 

a 

main. was the curt replys and they went 


on with their traveling. 

At last the Prince came to the City of 
Science, where he was most hospitably 
received, and where for the lirst time he 
learnt the great truth that everything is 
just precisely what one always thought 


it wasn’t, and that nothing is what one 
thinks it is. The inhabitants were all 


philosophers, and their eccupation. con- 
sisted of finding out things that nobody 
wanted to know, and in each day proving 
thaf what they themselves had stated the 
day before was all wrong. They were 


very clever people, and .knew everything 
—hove- included. She was there, in the 


eity, they told the delighted Prince, and 
they would take him to her. 

So, after showing kim over the town, 
and explaining to him what everything 
wasn’t, they took him into their museum, 
which was full of most wonderful things, 
and in the center was Love—the tmost 
wonderful of them all, The Prince 
couldn't help laughing when he saw it, 
but the philosophers were very proud of 
it. L[tsat upright and stiff ina straight 
backed chair and was as cold as ice. 

“Made it ourselves,” said the philoso- 
phers, ‘Isn't it beautiful? Acts by clock- 
work, and never goes wrong, Warranted 
perfect in every respect. We have a 
special committee of old ladies to look 
after it, and it has been highly recom- 
mended by the clergy.” 

“Its very charming,” answered the 
Prince, trying to swallow down his disap- 
pointment, “but Pm afraid it’s not the 
sortof thing L wanted.” 

“Why, what’s amiss with it? 
all the latest improvements.” 

“Yos,” replied the Prince, with a sigh, 
“that’s just it; T wanted it with all the 
old faults.’ 

Again the Prince journeyed on, and 
vame toa town of Society, where lived a 
very knowing sort of people called, “Men 
of the world,” who had the reputation of 
“knowing their way about’-—a reputation, 
the acquirement of which it was difficult 
to understand, seeing they never, by any 
chance, went outside of their own town— 
a remarkably small one, although the in- 
habitants firmly believed that it was the 
biggest and most important place on 
earth, and that no other city was worth 
living in fora day. 

A dim oi) lamp burnt night and day in 
the center of the town, and the people cf 
Society were under the impression that 
wil light came from that, for as they 
crawled about on their hands and knees, 
and never raised their eves from the 
ground, they knew nothing about the 
sun. When they had crawled once for- 
wirds and backwards across their little 
town, they thought they fad seen “life,” 
and would squat in a corner, and: yawn 
till they died. 

When the prince mentioned: the aan 
of Love to these creatures they bist inte 


It’s vot 


acourse, loud daueh, Obs that what) vou 
call it?’ said they. Wherever do vou 


come from? We know whet vou rien, 
though. Come along. And they took 
himinto a dingy room and showed bina a 
hideous, prs sinted thvitvee thet ride brite siek 
to took Upon. 

“Bet us deave this phiee quickiy said 
the prince, turning to his followers, 1 
cannot breathe dn this foul ain het us 
eoout into God's light again So they 
momnted tn haste and rode away, lore vings 
the meu who knew thei wae about 
eriwling about the wavs they 
well, 

Karther aod) farther iaite the 
world wandered the primer om his searehys 
but Lowe owas still ne nearer; and though 
hus heart was ever brave, tf beat bess hope. 
fully every day, ‘Time after times be 
heard of ber, and started oll, andy ta find 
sore wWorthbess shia wolden puis 
dressedeup dolla difeless stitue-a 
eling fool Shiauus, shits, shamish Stiseais 
Wherever die wert, aie quer guid: wotwen 
worshiping: unel hugeeing: then chose to 


ens San 


Wary 


tip 


them breasts--flelting for them, living 
for then, dvinge for theni, ane bowie 


all the time that they were sharis; and 
euch time the Prince turned away, move 
sick at heck haan ever, 

Only a thin remnant ofall that brillisnet 
host which vears ao had started full af 
hope pnebe Htenptine new rode beside tlie 
saddencd prince, and as they toiled on 
Wee wily” from place to pluce, the few pvrew 
fower still, 














whom 
tion without the gates, “lL knew her well, 
she reigned here happy and contented 
when Twas young; 
~-they hove frightened her away. 
never let 









snoeensininiaimeniainihtiaariiiminerinmenansencnniseminnnuaniaeninel z a pate a 


mane a ce nt RU Pe es gee 


ie 0 thoy came fo a place where Love 


had really beets but that was long ago, 


and now she had wone, ne one knew 
whither Ptwas the Citw of Romance, 


audball the citizens were poets, 


“Ah said one white haired old man, 
the Prinee stopped to ques- 


but these new fellows 

They 

herrest a minute, but worried 
her to death, One day they would all be 

Worshiping her, and the next they'd call 
her names and want to kill her. On Mon- 
day she was a saint and on Tuesday a 
devil. They made out that she was the 
cause of all the stupid things: they did, 

andaman couldn't have the rout, or feel 
w little unsteady after dinner, but she was 
blamed for it; and when they told her 
that every one who met her either imme- 
diately died or committed suicide, the 
poor little thing got so unhappy that she 
ran wway, and we've never seen her since, 
Ldon't think they were very sorry, They 
dida’t understand herany more than any- 
body can understand them. They've 
lied up her place, now, with a miserable 
hialf-dead-and-alive creature, as much like 
Love as vinegar is like wine, and the way 
they talk to her is really quite indelicate, 
Between vou and me,” 
man, “there is alot of nonsense talked 
here, Some of them talk so much uon- 
sense that even we otrselyes can’t stand 
it, and we have to turn them out. They 
are called ‘critics’ after they are turned 
out—I domwt know why --and they go 
wbout explaining what we mean. Why??? 
and he sank his voice to a whisper. ‘to 
tell you the truth, wedom't know that our- 
selves,” 


and the old poet hobbled away 
toward the city, 
And now nota single one of all who 


had shouted their loyalty so loudly was 
left, when weary, baftled, and = disheart- 
ened, the Prince af last turned back. A 


more amon his people, and to see his own 
land again; and so, with this last hope, 
he still toiled on, and each day pressed on 
quicker, fourinis lest. death night over- 
take hinion the wayand that “his tired 


towers aod sweet green woods of home, 

But the dreary road came to an end at 
length, and one evening he looked down 
upon his palace, as it lay before him 
bathed in the red of the sinking sun, 
Restful, now, he stood for a while, feast. 
ine his hungry eyes upon the lonped-for 
sight, and then his thoughts ebbed slowly 
back to that aorning long ago, when he 
had bidden it adieu. and bad ridden forth 
into the world upon bis quest for Love. 

Butah! how changed the placel How 
changed hiroself since then! 

lis had left itas ao gatlant prince with 
all the pride of pomp around him, ana « 
watdy throne of flattering courtiers at his 
side, Tle crept back, broken hearted and 
alone, Tle dad deft it standing fair and 
stately in the morning light, and) bright 
With life aud sound; now if was ruined, 
desolate and silent; the bats flew out of 
the banquet hall and the orass grew on 
the hearths. \nother had usurped his 
throne; his people had forvotten him, and 
nobevena dog was there to give hima 
welcome Hote. 

As he passed through the damp, chilled 
rooms ou thousand echoing footsteps 
Started up on every side, as though his 
mifrance had disturbed some ehostly 
revel, and when, having reached a little 
root that imoold times he hia been wont 
to go to for solitude, he entered, and shut 
himself ing it seemed as though the 
frishtened spirits had hurried away, 
Slamming a thousand doors behind them, 

There, i the darkness, he sat himself 
down, and buried his face an his hands, 
and wept, and sat Chere long through the 
SHemt.  diours, fost tm his own bitter 
(houghts, So fost that he did mot hear a 
gentle tapping at Che doar -did not hear 
fhe dooropen, and a timid voice asking to 
eome in; did not hear a licht step beside 
biter, en little miiden sit herself 
down atehis feet. atid not know she was 
was there, ti, at last, with a sigh, he 

mised his head and looked into the eloom, 


See ob 


‘Vhen his eyes met hers, and he started, 


and looked down at the sweet, shy face, 
winced aud halt in danbt, 

Why, vou are Lover? said the Prince, 
taking ber ditthe fiands in his, Where 
have vou been, sweet’ Pye sought you 
everywhere” 

Not everywhere,” said Love, nestling 
against him with a litthe ball sad Jaugh; 
“hot everywhere; "ye been here all the 
time, bwas here when you went awiy, 
und Pye beon w ailing for you to cone 
bachke-so long.” 

And so the Prince's quest was ended, 


aed 


coutinued the old 


greet longing was upon him to be once 


eves never more would rest upon the old 
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“No. 


In last week’s paper Tl. F. P. answers my 
question, and candor compels me to admit 
that he dves tt ina pretty smooth way. But 
equal candor requires me to state that 1 
never before heard of this man Matlock. I 
think, bowever, that he must be a pretty 
eute sort of a fellow to think of the same 
objection to your theory that I did. 

Now Lam not quite w single tax nan, but I 
realize that all the other questions that now 
trouble the pubie miuind vesb upon the Jand 
question, and Lbave about come to see that 
1 shalt be ow single tax manor a “Tree 
lander? Aweiter da the Arbitrator of Den- 
ver is kind!y trsing to point out to the free 
lander’s wiay of sulving the problem. And it 
will probably depend upon the fight To thus 
receive whether I will be found advo CU LIONg 
the Suse and oecupancy” idea orp Whooping it 
up for the single tux. 

Now just oue more question, which please 
answer at your convenience, aud whe it 
will not crowd out sumething of inere im- 
portanes. Toa order to obtain the use of a 
farm, and to avoid the payment of annual 
rent, Lhave bought it. That ts, f have rented 
it for a million years or su by paying the rent 
in advance. T paid this in cash tu a party by 
the name of Johnson. Now, will vot the sin- 
gle tax make me pay this over ueuinu—to 
another purty—the povernment’ 

Now dowt hedve. Doo’t say that it would 
come about gradually, and that L would not 
feel it. Thatas Lhe way the tart for rev- 
enue fellows talk, and it donb go. Be ‘out 
and out” about Lins, and say uy es” or “a0,” 
Of course IT dow't mind what else you say, 
In tact, the more you say the better To shau 
be pleased, but say “yes” or cng” Dwant to 
be a single tax min the weest w ay, but I don’t 

want ts pay this reabv over agai. 
JOHN Howarpb. 
No, 


For reasous not now necessary to dis- 
cuss, We propose to leave to land owners 
a margin between the annual tax and the 
annual dand value. That margin would 
probably be, even when the full tax was 
Imposed, about ten per cent. You say 
you have rented your firm for something 
like a million years, paying the rent in 
advance, The advance rent you paid for 
the land as distinguished from the im- 
provements was probably mot over one 
thousand dollars, aad certainly not more 
than ten thousand. Now, us one thou- 
sand dollars vent for aimillion years is a 
milla year, while ten thousand is only a 
penny a year, the ten per cent: maryiu 
between yout annual tax and the annual 
value of vour Jand would include all the 
rent you advanced to Jolinsona, There- 
fore you would not have to pay your rent 
cover again, bo have answered your ques- 
tion as you put it, and, TP trast, satisfac- 
torily, Lf would alse answer what DT con- 
ceive to be the objection in your mind, 
but you might then accuse me of hedging, 
and Tleave you to formulate the objec- 
tion in your own way, 

Mallock is an Enelish tory essayist—a 
master of the art of confusing things, 


LF. Pe. 


Tax Ouly Mouogotlies, 


FREELAND, Pa.—A owns one acre of land in 
whinall center of population; he is engaged 
in the livery business and keeps ten teas of 
horses on the road. B owns forty acres of 
agricultural land ta the suburbs of said sinall 
center of population and Keeps oue team of 
horses, Mv friend claims that each acre of 
B's forty acres is as valucble as A’s one acre 
wud he wiles to know what will B's propor- 
tienate share of raad tiaxes be after the 
adoption of the “single tax.” Tauswer as 40 
isto lsv is B's pr :portiouate share of the 
taxes to A's; or tn other words, all things be 
ing eqaal, Bohasamght to pay forty times 
the amount A pays. My friend claims that 
this would be a gross injustice to B, who bas 
only one team using the public roads occa- 

sioaully, watle A has tea teams continually 
on the road, { answer that the roads, like all 
ublic improvements made by the columunity, 
uve been instrumeutal ia giving B's forty 
weres an equal aud prop rtiouate value to 
A’s vne acre, and Whereas B reaps torty tunes 
ay much benefit from the community he is ip 
duty bound to contribute forty times the 
amount that A contributes to the general 
fund. Who is right’ GG. M. G. 


Tf B's forty acres are worth forty times 
A's one acre, then he should pay forty 


times as much taxes, notwithstanding the 


fact that he uses tle public roads far less 
than A. For, asa matterof fact, what A 
gets paid for when he lets out a carriage 
or a horse from his livery stable is not the 
use of the road; anybody can have the use 
of the road; it is only for the use of his 
carriage or his borse that he is paid, and 
if going into a livery business would give 
®# man certain advantages over such men 
as A, then people would drop other work 
and start livery stables, Competition in 
the livery stable business being absolutely 
free, the wages and profits made in that 
business are simply the average wages and 


profits for like exertion in other lines of 


work, Ttisonly when a man uses a nie 
tural or social opportunity, such as hand, 


to the exclusion of other people that he 
For this 
free 


should be forced to pay for it, 
reason, if it were possible to have 
mils, free railroads and free telegraphs, 
as well as free light aud water and roads, 
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without its being possible for the eieady 
or the strong to prevent others from par- 
ficipating in these advantages, it would 
unquestionably be a public benefit; and 
some day, no doubt, this will be a possi- 
bility. W. BS. 


What Makes Land Valuable? 


St. Lours, Mu.—The St. Louis single ‘tax 
leuyue would like to learn your opinion iu re- 
gaurd to the futlowing, which wus debated 
upon at our last meeting: 

(1) Are values creuted by labor, or are 
they due to the demand which exists for cer- 
Lain articies? 

(2) ts the rental value of land created by 
the lubor of the community, or is it estab- 
lished by the mere presence ‘Uf population 

The coutroversy uruse through an article 
in “The Open Court” of March 21, in which 
the writer tried to show a coutradiction be- 
tween UWo passages from the writings of 
Henry Geurge-—one from Protection or Free 
Pri adel? puge 20L, in which Mr. George suys: 

“Tund in itself bas no value. Value arises 
valy from bumag fabor,” and anuther on 
paye gu of the sume bouk, in Which he pro- 
puses tu abolish all taxes except that upon 
laud viarlues. Louts H. Davis, 


The value of any articles of wealth of 
which the production is unrestricted, such 
as hats, knives, clothing, etc., is deter- 
mined by the cost of producing—that is, 
by the labor involved in their production, 
Of course the price might temporarily 
rise above the level by reason of some 
suddenly increased demand, but it is as 
likely to fall below the level by reason of 
restricted demand, and, on the average, 
the above rule holds good. 

The value of landis due to the demand 
for land or the demand for what land 
produces, This, however, is equivalent 
to saying that it is due to the presence of 
population and the efficiency of labor in 
veneral, For the larger the population 
the greater the demand for all that land 
produces; and the greater the efficiency 
of labor the higher rents go, because 
when labor is efficient it becomes possible 
to live on very poor land, and land which 
formerly was the poorest land in use and 
had no vental value, becomes valuable as 
soon us labor is able to use still poorer 
land. Hence all the causes you mention 
belp to make land valuable. 

L suppose the question in your mind is: 
Thlabor makes land valuable, and we tax 
land values, are we not taxing labor? 
Well, remember, that when land vatue is 
spoken of, it means the value which the 
land would have if the owner's improve- 
ments were completely swept away. It is 
obvious that this value does not depend 
on 2OY One man's presence. Now, tixing 
the value of land is simply taking for the 
uses of all the people the value which the 
people create. [It as mot taxing any in- 
dividual’s labor, It is simply equalizing 
opportunities, and giving toeach his share 
of the value of the publie estate. 

W. BOS 


Edecet of Increasing che Currency. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—In reply to G. 8S. E., 
answer + (vol. V, No. 18, page I+), you say: 
“If money were made a thuusand times as 
plenty as nuw the result would be simply 
that adollar would purchase far less than 
now.” Will you please give me your rea- 
sons for this statement as well as your refu- 
tation of the following demoastration that 
the value of the dollar will remain precisely 
the same no matter how many valid “prom- 
ises to pny a dollar” are issued and used as 
currency? 

(Lt) Such an issue would not affect the de- 
maud or supply of gold and could therefore 
not change the value or the purchasing power 
of gold, which is determined by the “margin 
of the mining opportunities, ” 

(2) Jobo Locke's statement: ‘Money differs 
frum uncoined silver only in this that the 
quantity of silver in each piece of money is 
ascertained by the stump it bears, which is 
set there to be a public voucher for its weight 
and fineness,” which is accepted by Ricardo, 
Mill, Walker, Newcomb, aud others, shows 
that the value of a dollar equals its cost of 
production? 

(3) The value of a promise to pay a dollar, 
untess made by anirresponsible or insolvent 
party or dishonestly repudiated bv a solvent 
party, is independent of the number of such 
promises in existence. 

It appears to me that your position can be 
held only if you can show that a multiplica: 
tion of valid promises to pay dollars or their 
equivalents, When used as currency, will 
affect the cost of producing gold at the mar- 
gin of mining opportunities, 

T am aware that Ricardo, Mill, Walker, 
etc., can be quoted in support of your asser- 
tion, but as they fail toshow how this doctrine 
agrees with their other proposition, [ would 
i. ng Ra to have you not oul y substantiate 

v sound arguments, bub aisu to show the 
on ror of the abuve demunstration to the con- 
trary. = cute truly, Huo BiLGRaM, 

N. W. corner i2vh and Nubile sts, 


OF course, if the volume of pold and 
silver coined money is to be largely in- 
cvensed YOu Nilist presuppose a large in- 
crease in the production of gold and sil- 
ver, because w very large percentage of 
all the gold and silver in’ the world is al- 
ready coined, And if the volume of bul- 
lion is largely increased it will be rela- 
tively a cheaper product, and will ex 


change for less tan now, The question 


saan ee eae in open amen: 


ian is, ee a government issue an in- 
definitely large numberof valid **promises 
to pay” gold ‘and silver when the amount 
of gold and silver remains fixed w.tnout 
bankrupting itself. [hold that it cannot. 

You say (3): “The value of a promise 
to pay a dollar, Unless made by an irve- 
sponsible or insolvent party, or dishon- 
estly repudiated by a solvent party, is 
independeut of the number of such prom. 
ises in existence.” This is true so long as 
the payment can be made in whatever 
passes for currency, as, for instance, toa 
bank‘dratt or chee Kk, and so lone as the 
dates of payment are various. But sup- 
pose all such promises were notes issued 
by the government, and were promises fo | 
pay wold and silver, wud all payable on 
demand, Suppose them, then, to be in- 
creased indefinitely in quantity. Would 
their value, then, be independent of their 
number ifthe amount of gold and silver 
remained fixed? Ithink not. A yoverno- 
ment that would issue an inileliaitely 
large amount of such promises vould) 
seon be insolvent, 

There is one other supposition, and 
that is that the vovernment can issue an 
indefinitely large amount of fiat, irre- 
deemable paper money. Supposing then | 
that it could and did issue gu enormous 
amount of such money, buying up the 
oulstanding debt and paying for vast 
public expenditures therewith. I believe | 
that even then it the amount were, say 
one hundred times as great as our pres- 
entcurrency, the value vol aw dollar might 
decline, for ‘the simple reason thitt for the 
great part of the money there would be no 
possible use. Bank credits would then, 
us now, perform the services of money in 
wu far more expeditious wud convenient 
way. This, however, is a point that I 
did not consider in writing the ae 
you refer to, W. B. 





England's Revenues, Now and Under the 
Singie Tax, 

A concise statement of the present na- 
tional and local taxes of England and the 
revenue as it would appear under the 
single tax system is given by Mr T. PB. 
Wood of Lendon in a series of papers on 
the Jand question which have just ap- 
peared in the Enfield Gazette. This is the 
statement: 


[t is sometimes said in opposition to the 
single taux that were the whole annual value 
af the land of the United Kingdom taken in 
taxation, the sum total would be inadequate 


for imperial and local requirements. Let us 
see: 
Che total mopetiat revenue in 1887- 

SS was. . . 0 AO 2467 


The total local revenue in 1885 86 
was £67,842, 227 
Out of this tations sum a large pro- 
portion arose from prutits on 
public gas and water undertak- 
ings, rents, interest, c., leav- 
ing as levied by way of rates. . £38,439, 622 
£152,532, 089 
Or we may say the total Imperial aud local 
revenue required amounts tu £133,000,UU00, 
Now there is at present a laud tax of four 
Shillings in the pound, vuominally levied, but 
instead of being levied on the true annua! 
value as prescribed iu the act of parliament, 
itis levied on the valuation of 1692, the date 
when the tax was instituted, a valuation be- 
heved to have been inadequate even at that 
distant day. Even so it yields about £1,000,- 
00U per annum, and it is estimated that if 
levied on the true annual value of to-day, 
the four per cent tax would yield 35 to 40 
millions sterling per annum. If four shillings 
in the pouad would yield this, twenty shil- 
lings would yield 165 to 200 millions. How 
about pRGeANAey? 





Words of Windom frei Kelanuky: 
Governor Buckner at the Shepard Dinner, 
I believe that the legislation which is pro- 
tective in its principles, which claims that 


auy government has the right to legislate in 
favor of one man or ene set, of men AEA MS Oa i are ae ee LS 
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ps | ling after Mealn, 


Tin 
very su OETA ak l box of th ill doth ib 
s earne nvired to try one bo ese Sp ib ey w > ae 
Medictne.—“Worth a guinea a box,’— ; sahil ones uewis 
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against the interest of others, in other words, 
Which tukes the money from. one min aud 
puts it in the peckets of another, either 
directly or indirectly, is in prine:ple the sume 
us that of the Comuunists, 
And Ro We Wil be 5 aAel tie Baek at the 
Siuglhe Tax Reform Ketore tong, 

Boston Globe, 

Nhe Australinn ballot reform bill is sure to 





pass the Connecticut legislature, and it: is 
said that the vole will be UO NOUS. When 
this reforin was first proposed by Henry 


George two Veurs dro, it Seemed like w Ture 
away radicalisin that might be real zed some 
time in the indefinite future. Now the indi. 
cations are that beture the close of the pres- 
ent year it will have beeu adopted ina muajur- 
ny of the stutes of the union, 
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Anold pbys cin, retired fromt praue dee, havings had 
staeed in tas and bvoan Kast [odin mio s@iviiry the 
formuktot wsituiple veretuhle reniedy fa che speedy 
wed pertinent a eure al Onsutiptios, Bronehitis, Cats 
tarth, Asthma: Wabroat and tung alee i ts; else 


i postttve wad me abeare for Nervous be bility aud 
wi Nervous Comphaiiots, afer baving. te ted ifs won 
derfub curative powers dn thousands of cases, his Celt 
iUhis duty temeke: dt knoe a te his satter ng fer ows, 
Veounted by thisinetive and a desue tu peeve hue 
man sufering, Lwilh send free of eh. ge, tu all Who 
desire it, this recipe. tu Geri, Freueh oop Exglish, 
with full direetions tor prepattinp or qoamy, Seat by 
Tatil by adldressiuy Wil stan p, time: This paper, W. 
AJ Noses, UO Power's block, Ruchester, Ne 
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WHY YoU ee USE 


ScottsEmulsion 


rGod Tawvwer Oil waa 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt isused and endorsed by Physt- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk, 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver C2). 

It is far superior to all other so-calleg 
Emulsions, 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not seprs 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis 
eases, Chronic ; Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all D Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, Ne Ve 


ete atin. 
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YOU CAN'T AFFORD 


to spend a dollar on watches 
without geaing full particu. 
lars about the “best watches 
made, our Keystone Dust- 
Proof and our mode of selling 
themin Clubs at §f a Hivek, i 
We wuarantee you absolutely ‘* 
against loss. Exelusive tereitor: 
vivento Active Avents, prices: ON — 
$7 to Brgo. Our speci: a $43 Pritca. 
Watch is the best watch made for Railroad use. We 
guarantee our prices to be thevery lowest at which any 
watches ofequal qualitycan be sold, and weprotectout 
customers filly, We refer to any commercial agency 
Full Paid Capital, $300,000, 

Nehave selling agents in every larze city. We 
want AGENTS everywhere. Write at once to 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO.,, 
904 Walnut St,, + nitade pola. 


ELY’S 


CREAM 
BALM. 


Twas surpr mrigect after 
using klys Crean 
Batu two months to 
tind the right nostril 
which was closed for 
twenty years was open 
and free as the other, 
L feel very thankful. 
RIL Cressenghain, 
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A particle using nto each best ane 's areas 
ables Priee Bee nts at Crue Rite; by mailoeg@ ered, 
HOeents, FLY BROTEHER®:. AG Wrirtep st, Seow York, 
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MINUTHS, 


ECHAMN'S PILLS, taken as directed, Will quickly restore femnaten tocomplete health, For a 


WEAK STOMACH ; NEE eS TION DISORDERED 


LIV 


Diwe few doses will work wonders upon the Vital Orgn a 
8 a, june font t: L Complexion | bringing back Lhe keen edge trong t heute 
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Prepared only by THON. BEBCHA MN, St. Helens, Lancashire, England, 


Bald bv Druggiste a 
Bute Agente tor the United graliv. 


H. B. N CO. 
a, whe, a on L aN, Viel ig tlt thenid 


G7 Canal m., New York 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul inquire Are of your druggist, In ordering mention THE SIANDARD, 
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Electricity asia souke Charmer. 


According toa German paper, electricity 
is being used in India to prevent the intrusion 
of snukes into dwellings. ‘A couple of wires 
ure taken round the house, which are insu- 
luted from cach other and connected with an 
induction coil, When his snakeship attempts 
to crawl over these wires he receives a shock 
of electriciby that either kiils or frightens 
bim into a hasty retreat. 

n Money Belt 
Credit. 


The Cheque bank of London is introducing 


Better Than orn Letter ot 


in this country for the use of travelers abroad: 


wu system of credit or exchange that it has 
been conducting abroad for the lust seven- 
teen years. its planis to issue, situgly or ia 
books, checks to the umount deposited with 
the buauok or its agents here. The amount for 
which each check is drawn is) perforated on 
the check, but it caunot be casbed until syzned 
by the depositor, These checks are puyuble 
wt 2,500 agencies banks, und correspondents 
througbout the world, and in many of the 
leudiug cities of Europe ure uccepted as cash 
by shop keepers and hotel managers, who 
are faunnhar with them... Kach patron is sup- 
plied with a list of the concerus whe wall 
onor the checks, ; 


the Blind, 

The Misses Hodgkins, two young ladies of 
Richmond, Enyland, have started the publi- 
eation of a magazine for the blind. It is 
printed (embossed, perbaps, is the more cor- 
rect word) ta wWhatis known as Braille ty pe 
i arrangement of dots, or punctures, in a 
system which somewhat resembles the Morse 
ulpbabet, 


A Mranzine tor 


A idcevtcut: Alavant Clock. 


Ao electricul attuchment has been devised 
whioh may be applied to an ordinary ciock 
for awakeniag a sleeper at wny viven time, the 
contrivance thus taking the place of the ordi- 
vary alarm clock that needs to be kpecially 
provided for the purpose, and which needs to 
be wound up the night before it is to give 
forth its sound. This electrical clock is se 
constructed that it cum be set to uny given 
tive minutes of cach hour, the bell beginning 
to ring at that time, and coutinuing to ring 
until the sleeper -awakens, aod turas the 
switch Lo cut off the electric current. There 
is, of course, no cause for winding an alarm 
where this device is employed, it being only 
necessary on going to bed to turn the switch, 
thus allowing the circuit to be completed at 
the time the bell is wo ring. To this arrange- 
ment the clock and battery are made in a 
compact furm, the cell of the battery being 
jnclosed in the clock case. 


Sunflowers Useful as Well as Ornamental. 


For a long time the quarters occupied by 
the live animals at the Smithsonian institute, 
Washington, D. (, have been infested by 
rats; and every means known for their de- 
struction or extermination bave been used, 
but all to no purpose, as the rats are ste: idily 
increasing in number. They seem to koow 
what rat traps are for, wud keep out of them, 
ho matter how tempting the bait. But last 
week, according to “The American Field,” 
Captuin Weedin, who has charge of the ani- 
muis, mude a valuable discovery, by meaus 
of which he expects to clear the place of these 
destructive vermin. In a storervom drawer 
a quantity of suntlower seeds, used as food 
for certain of the birds, was placed, und it 
was noticed that the rats eagerly gnawed 
their way through the drawer to get at the 
seeds, which thev evidently relished. Acting 
on this supposition, Captain Weedin baited 
his rat traps with the seeds, aud there wus 
ho more astonished man in Wasbington than 
he was when he discovered the next morning 
that every trap so baited held from ten to 
fifteen rats. The rats were turned into the 
cages containing the weasels and mioks, which 
did the killing in less time than it takes to 
tell it. 

Bhoal Water Ludicator for Veaneln. 

An electrical shoal water indicator has 
been devised by two Mexicuu inventors. It 
consists of a strong cylinder filled with shot, 
so that when hung by acable from a ship it 
will remaio perfectly upright in the water. 
Embedded io its center is a glass or vulcanite 
tube half full of mercury, the two erds being 
closed by metallic plates, which are tn com- 
munication by insulated wires carried by the 
cable, with an electric battery and bell on the 
deck of the ship. The action of the apparatus 
isas folluws: When the vessels approach 
shallow water the cylinder drags on the 
ground below, and is consequently uo longer 
upright, but is ‘thrownon its side, This causes 
the mercury in the tube to teuch both the 
metullic plates attached to that tnbe, as 
ubove explained; the electrical circuit thus 
becomes complete, and the warning bel! on 
the ship instantly rings. 





Misfurcune la ane times outof lenissimply another 


name for laziness or 
isn’t anything to vour 
time about misfortune, 

{f you have po employment, or are being poorly paid 
for the work you are dolug, then write to B, F, Jobn- 
son & Co,, of Richmond, Va., and they will show you 
how to transterm Missfortuae into Madame fortune 
Try ie 


bad management, anda it reali) 
eredit to be creaking all the 
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“OUMAN'S CHULEMA MINTURE a wa 

sure cure fur all summer comipliiots Price os 
eeuts, duluan’s Pharmacy, 8st Fourth avenue, wear 
Twenty seve seventh street, New York, 
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willing to recom. 





PEARS’ 


is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 
tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. 
tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST., 


It is not only the most at- 
It is used and recom- 


mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 


comforts to which infants are s9 Hable. 


It has b2en established in London 


100 years as 


A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 


city in the world. 


It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 


THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 















EVERYWHERE ADOPTING IT. 


Asbestos cunnot be buraed and is a ponconductor of 


het. Makes a cuol, durable and handsome pipe. 
Leons ike a puod cigar; will last a@ year. Used with 
or without cigarbotder, Press tobacco fu with a 
match. Best 2ocent pipe made; tastes better than 
meersebawn 

Sample and terias to 
silver, 


agenta, 10 cents, Stxraps or 


NEW ENGLAND PIPE COQ., 
South Norwatk. Conn. 


ENVER, COL.—Lots §@) cach in South Uni- 
versity Place Annexg lies bigh and beautiful: lo- 
Patel Inthe Hneof rapid growth and improvement. | 
For information and plats address C. G. CK, 66 
3y mes Bleck, Denver, Col. 
THE DORCAS MAGAZIN 
is full of useful information on Woman's Hendiware 
Knitting, Crochet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework 
and other household topics of ractical character. Every 
lady should subseribe for it. Price, ec, a year. Address 
The Dorcas Maunzine. 19 Park Place, New York. 


MES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
yas James Means’ 83 and $14 shoes, 26 BO OWERY, 
near Pr ince str street, 


FIANOS UNIVERSITY S2C42° 


Guaranteed 6 years, 


We Yat direct’ to J 
Y familics,and send for 3. 
trial in) your own 
Phome before you buy. 

. Cc intnlogue Free. 
: Estab, 185 THPIANO co 

HAL & SMI es 

MARC 235 East 2ist ‘Street, N.Y. 
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Piso's Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by noail, 
ftp, EB. T. Hageltine, Warren, Pa. 





eet 


nee 
, GRA(EFUL DESIGNS «* a 
See * MATHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL TINISH. 


Phe Bers 
eet Sn er tn en ee eee contribute to an entirely new and valuable stock of 
; and moder.tion of price, possesses advantages not held 
| by other houses receiving goods through resident buy- 


Se ee 


Fee eee eee eR a RR a Saeme n eran ge ee 


&G2 
4 APPLETON ST. BOSTON MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





ID (ONSTR UCTION 4 





CECE ce WILSON, 
(Formerly with Henry Poole, London, 
Importing Tailor, 
206 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 





“Tis not in mortals to command success; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius; we'll deserve it.” 


BAMPLES AND RULE FOR SELF MEASUREMENT 
SENT ON APPLICATION, 


New Imported Fabrics, 
Latest Choice Patterns, 
An Elegant Selection. 





Loome in the West of England 


goods, whi o for richness of quality, durability of wear 





or Why? Thev were bought in London by G@ Wilson. 
ARE p? 
UP T KR ED 


That is the question. Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK'S R’PTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 
sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
ture, This gi: ut remedy has cured many persons every 
year for the last twenty years, and they have 
stayed cured. It cures by penetrating through 
the pores oi the skin and building up = and 
strengthening the abdominal wall, at the same 
time closing the hernial opening. 
is generally used ia connection with a truss. Children 
in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the ald 
of atruss. Sorenes: ..used by chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
in six to eight weeks. Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, $5; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, 61. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 
package. O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 234 Broadway, New 
York, . (Opposite | the 2 post office.) 


&ixel KK TAX DOCTRINES IN A NUT. 


SHELL 
Thirty pamphlets on varivus phases of the socia! 
problem. The gna of the hour. All should under: 
stand it Will be sent post pac on receipt of fifteen 
cents in stamps, or wiil be sent free w any one sending 
tweat: axe ce cents Boe! aix moot oe as to the 


sixteen page journal 
SINGLE TAR PRESS. er Losingtoa ave.. N. ¥. 


ere ce enna ae te woe memmeemeneniee 





- They Bloom in the 


Last spring P was troubled with bolls; one after an 
other would present itself on my arma and body, 1 
used one bottle of Burdock Blood Bitters and the boils 
have aj left me. It is the best biood purificr I have 
ever used.—D. A, Myers, Lawrenceville, Clark Co., 0, 


A friend ad- B Ul d 0 an wised me totry 
ad 


Rurdock Blood 
KLOOD 


humor in the 
using three 
as 
BITTER > 













blood, 


happy to say I 
tuke pleasure 
mending Bur- 
Ritters to my 
DovLE, Adams, 





Hearipe 


BELL, Weedsport, N. ¥. 


1 was troubled with an incessant itching of the skin 


for eight weeks, Which became so bad my mother 
thought she would be obliged to keep me from my 
studies. | began uslug Burdock Blood Bitters, and 
althqugb have only taken one bottle am Dearly cured. 
ltlse valuable mood wine, ‘owaap Urmiont, Walsill, 
Dlr Co, 


Bittera for a 
After 
botties [I am 
am cured, I 
in recom- 
dack Blood 
friends.—J. E. 
Berks Co., Mass 
1 had a "wh on my body and face for & month, 
.: Burdockg Blood Bitters & took ane bottle 
and have not even @ Dark of {ton me now.—KIttE 





DY TR 


Cc Obstinate and Chronic Cases of Blood 
pees fae bere erase ales Any oO pe mic 
peice ahr ee 
kph i ca robe the Somrnon pipe 


SOE uppers 9, cod aapeeli, 


Ge rp i tr nl, 


Pears Soa 


HENRY WARD BEECHER vweore: 


“Tf CLEANLINESS Is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends | 
MORAL things should be 
mend soap. Iam told that my commendation 
of PEARS’ Soap has ovened for it a large 
UNITED STATES. [ am willing | 
every word in favor of it I ever 
Vo man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 





The Remedy | 


; soriptive Pamplet ena Teatinontar 


mn snee™ 





ATTEN 
ee SATIENED 


Y IRE SAVES 40 


to $500 

THRESHERS, HORSE POWERS, 

ENGINES, SAW MILLS. 

No Middle Men paidto purenance, Adares 

The AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO.,Mansfield,0. 
isan say where you saw this.) 








‘Ponneylrania Agricultaral Works, Tork, Pa, 
Farquhar’s Standard Eugines and Saw Wills. & 


Rend fea © atuiogue, 
tionary, Tr 

Byles 
™. 


Portable, Ste. 
action abd Autunatic Rms 
aispcenilr Warrmuted rqualor 
auperiorte 
any mada, 








ee = ae 2 : . ) 
Address A.B. FaARotnan a SON, York, Pa. 


BUY THE WRINGER 2AV. 


J te MOST LABOR 
* PURCHASE GEAR 


ea “@a@ Saves half the Iabor of other 
Bw wringers, and costs but littie more, 


MPIRE??: not GR RASK 


The CLOTH ES. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls, Warranted. @ Agenta 
wanted alibi Aad chia Empire W. Co., Auburn. N. ¥, 


‘Do You Want Money? 


Have vou One Hundred, One 
Thousand, or Five Vhousand 
Dollars? | You can multiply 
jt by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency tor en 
watches ino your city, 
guarantee you nay O 
against los s, supply adver- 
tising matter fi ee, vive exclue 
wive avency, sole use of om 
club forms, and protect you from competition, 









You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time keeping in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 


no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu- 
lars. before your town is taken, We refer to an 
commercial agency. Capital, $300,000. Full Pai 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
i go4 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


‘THE ORANGE GROVE 


one year and a box of Florlda Sea Shells only one dol 
lur, or ten cents sumple copy—contatins list of Florida 
Lands for sale for cash, or on the installment plan. 


Address THE ORANGE GROVE, 
Liverpool, De Soto Co., Fla. 
References given, 


RS. AGATHA MUNIER ATKINS WILL 

continue to receive pupils in sulo singing and 
New ¥ E yektag reading at her résidence. %3 E, 32d street, 
ew Yor 


LI OLLAND x 
COPE EE AND DINING ROOMS, 
18 Fourth avenue, 
_ set, BE th and 4th sts. 


AGENTS Fs EP. 


Sha i er and reneesaEy 
am WAS 


e Gelebrate d Miss 
Dirtie tGloth wets, oe 
pact Reh a ek a 
Evie anu’ fr, St. Louis, 











erms. artieul 





(encoun CO-OPKRATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (La.) 

104 Elm street, cor. Canali, N. ¥, 

JOB 3 AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING 


THE PILLOW INHALER 


, Will Permnanently Cure 
x  Catarrh, Bronce iche, 
esmue and Incipleut 
i Consumotion. 
eed he ee anaes 
juary pillow and out 
tiighe. No pipesortn fhe 
Pertectiv safe to the moat 
ess : Foe Ati sine meat 
RADE —-isbrenthed in, not awale 
e SRA SSE owed, and goen right te 
the diseaned parts of 

the air parsagen, from the nostrils to the 
bottom of the lungs. From the very fret 
night the pnuesages are clenrer and the ine 
Saminattes in oe The cure is sure and 
rennonnably raphe 

Cali and see the Pillow-Inhaler or saend for De- 


BOOK. 

















ig & FOSTER 
30 Enet Lith St., Now York. 


teen ONE A we Ne Ae em 8 toon ws cam mee 


Spring, 


My neck and checks were covered with large lumps, 





re | 


and sores, that looked like ring-worma, came out ell 


over my body. 


Thave taken three bottles of Burdock 


Blood Hitters, and they are fast disappearing,—MRe@, 
dito. L. Twist, Box 214, Corning, N. Y, 


eers taken off 
another was 
lip. We took 
your Burdock 
and it disap. 
this medicine 
blood purifier. 
Binur, Akron, 












My husband had two can. 
of hisface and 
coming on bla 
two bottles of 
Bloog Bittera 
peared. Ithinkg 
ta an excellent 


—- 
BITTE H Sgaeweeenes 


Elias Shuman, dealer in Italian Bees, Catawtssa, Pa., 


myermererens 
ae 
KLOOD 






says: Thave used Burdock Blood Bitters for malaria, 
and itcured me, J used ouly one bottlo and bave bag 
no symptoms of nalarla fur six months, 


For vight years J was a sufferer from carbuuclea, 
Hearing of Burduck Biood Bitters Luried tt. It oureg 
them, and [have had no trouble from them slnoas 


Goud By Davogists GassRaLbee x 





